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Borrowing to the Hilt 


NE of the most sacred formule of the British fiscal 
tradition is that the Chancellor’s Budget speech shall 
not be anticipated. This year, however, Sir John Simon 
wisely decided to reveal his most important secret before 
the Estimates were published. Last week’s White Paper 


Stated that the total estimated cost in 1939-40 of defence 


£218 millions more. 


—in its new broader interpretation, which includes Air 
Raid Precautions and the storage of food and materials— 
would be £580 millions. On Monday, Sir John added the 
further vital information that £230 millions of the total 
would be provided out of revenue and £350 millions out 
of loans. The provision from revenue will thus be £44 
millions less than in the current year and the borrowings 


: The surprise in this statement is not that the increase 
in defence expenditure is to be met out of loans—which 
had been fairly generally anticipated—but that the revenue 


is actually to be relieved of £44 millions. The exact deter- 


‘Mination of this sum will not.be apparent until the Budget 


is opened—and Si j 
inf : 


¢xpenditure. It will be surprising if the figure of £44 
millions does not turn out to be exactly what is required to 
the Budget, narrowly and unrealistically $0- 

- Indeed, it is not fanciful to suggest that this is 


why the decision to transfer this sum to loan account 
was made. But if so, one of the very oldest principles of 
budgeting will have gone by the board. It has always 
hitherto been the practice (which the Parliamentary time- 
table enshrines) first to total up the expenditure and then 
to set about finding the revenue to cover it. But it now 
looks as if the process has been reversed. The probable 
revenue from taxation on the existing basis is taken as the 
datum. As much expenditure as can be met out of this 
revenue is included in the Budget, and the remainder is left 
to be borrowed. 

This is not the only principle that has been silently 
reversed in recent months. When borrowing for defence 
began two years ago, it was announced that the distribution 
between revenue-borne and loan-borne expenditure would 
be, broadly speaking, the distinction between recurrent and 
non-recurrent expenditure. Those who have observed how 
the borrowed money has been equally appropriated in large 
round figures to each of the three defence forces have had 
their doubts in the past two years whether the principle 


thus laid down has been adhered to with any precision. 


But clearly it has now gone by the board, since it can 
hardly be claimed that the recurrent cost of maintaining 
the swollen armed forces of the Crown will be less next 
year than this. The division between revenue-borne and 
loan-borne expenditure is now simply one of convenience. 

However, accounting and budgeting rules are made to 
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be broken in abnormal times. It is as well to realise how 
many of the familiar and trusted landmarks are being 
drowned in the flood of arms, but the Chancellor’s policy is 
not to be condemned on any such formalistic grounds. His 
announcement, in fact, has been very widely welcomed. 
This is only natural. For nobody relishes an increase in 
taxation, especially in a year of recession when the fiscal 
burden is already very heavy. Moreover, the ordinary man, 
who can understand a balanced Budget, cannot see much 
difference between increasing the National Debt by £350 
millions and the alternative of swelling it by some slightly 
smaller sum. But the general popularity of the borrowing 
policy does not entirely exempt it from analysis. 

From the technical point of view, let it be said at once, 
there need be no great difficulty in raising even such a large 
sum as £350 millions. As is argued elsewhere in this issue 
(page 399), the issue of additional floating debt to the 
amount of £175 millions would be welcome rather than 
the reverse to the money market—indeed, it is an essential 
part of any plan to raise the whole sum without creating 
a shortage of credit. The other half of the sum required 
could, without doubt, be raised by public issue. 

The technique of the money and capital markets, how- 
ever, is not the beginning and end of the economic aspects 
of the matter. From the economic point of view, the vital 
question is whether such large borrowings can be accom- 
modated without trenching either upon the capital require- 
ments of private industry or upon the consumption of the 
people. The increase in borrowing compared with the 
current year will be £218 millions. There was undoubtedly 
some reduction in the private investment of capital in 1938 
as compared with 1937, though it was hardly as much as 
£218 millions. Even on the assumption of a rigid fund of 
“savings” a large part of the additional borrowing 
could thus be fitted in without any disturbance to other 
borrowers. But it is undoubtedly true that, so long as there 
are resources of labour and materials to draw upon, the 
spending of borrowed money creates at least part of the 
“ savings ” required to finance it. On the inadequate data 
available it looks as if the additional £218 millions can 
be financed without leading to inflationary competition 
with other existing avenues of expenditure. But it will be 
a tight squeeze. The calculation can be put in another way. 
The average net output per head returned in the Census 
of Production of 1935 was £223 per head. If this figure 
can be applied, an additional expenditure of £218 millions 
of borrowed money should require the labour of 975,000 
persons. In spite of an unemployment register of over 
2,000,000, we shall be fortunate if that number can be 
diverted to arms production in a year without interference 
with other forms of work. To borrow £350 millions can 
be economically justified. But it is borrowing up to the 
hilt. 


Trade by 


WO announcements that have been made in the last 

few days confirm the growing impression that the 
British Government mean their promise of support to 
British exports to be taken seriously. The forthcoming 
negotiations on export markets between representatives of 
British and German industry are to be conducted, on the 
British side, by a comprehensive delegation sent to Berlin 
by the Federation of British Industries and led by Sir 
William Larke. Negotiations on such a broad scale are in 
themselves something of a novelty; but what is virtually un- 
precedented is the announcement that they are to be accom- 
panied by a formal visit paid to Berlin by the President of 
the Board of Trade and the Secretary of the Department of 
Overseas Trade. And the impression of unwonted activity 
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Is this the end of the matter? If a policy is popular 
technically possible and economically justifiable, are there 
any further considerations to be taken into account? There 
are those who argue that the fiscal duty of the Government 
is to borrow as much as is necessary to secure full employ- 
ment and hang the consequences to the National Debr; 
but that doctrine has not hitherto been accepted in Great 
Britain. There is much to be said in theory for a Budget 
balanced over eight or ten years; but unless that policy is 
adopted on a careful plan and with rigid safeguards, it 
leads only, as in America, to deficits ad infinitum (and our 
prospective deficit is half as large again, relatively to the 
national income, as Mr Roosevelt’s deficit this year). It 
has never yet been accepted as sound doctrine that the 
State can safely borrow, year by year, any sum, however 
large, that does not quite cause inflation. 

Nobody can claim, in these days, and faced with our 
present necessities, to lay down any absolute standards or 
draw any exact lines. That is precisely the danger of finance 
by loan. But we are compelled, with some reluctance, 
to the conclusion that, though borrowing to meet the in- 
creased cost of defence is by latter-day criteria permissible, 
the transfer to borrowing of expenditure now borne on the 
revenue, for the purpose of achieving an artificial balancing 
of an unreal Budget, is a retrograde step and a dangerous 
precedent. True, it can be argued that, even after the 
transfer, the taxpayer will still be finding £230 millions 
for defence, which is £116 millions more than before re- 
armament began. But that is equivalent to saying that only 
a quarter of the cost of re-armament in the coming year is 
to be borne by taxes. A quarter-century ago, approximately 
one-third of the cost of the war was met out of current 
taxation, and we have prided ourselves ever since that we 
avoided, in this way, piling up for ourselves as many post- 
war troubles as the other belligerents. Are we now to claim 
that our present emergency is greater, or that the future is 
more able to take care of itself? To have covered the £44 
million gap in the “ordinary” Budget out of revenue 
would, of course, have involved extra taxation. But it 
would leave £306 millions to be borrowed, and it is a safe 
conclusion that any depressing effects of the former would 
have been more than outweighed by the latter. 

At many times in the past seven years The Economist 
has advocated the imaginative and stimulating use of the 
public credit for the purpose of diminishing unemployment 
and increasing the national income. Such pleas have always 
gone unheard by the present Government. So rapid has 
been the change in the official view that what was un- 
orthodoxy a few years ago has now come to be treated as 
eccentric purism. 

We must be content with the bitter reflection that it is 
only for purposes of destruction that men are willing to 
open their minds. 


Agreement 


is further heightened by the additional news that Mr 
Hudson will go on from Berlin to Moscow, calling on his 
way out at Warsaw and on his way home at some of the 
Northern capitals. 

The immediate purpose of Mr Stanley’s and Mr 
Hudson’s visit to Berlin is mainly of a ceremonial nature. 
It will serve to mark the initiation of the discussions be- 
tween the representatives of the two national industries, but 
it will be for these private delegates to knit the details of 
trade into an agreement. The two Governments will 
merely hold watching briefs. But the visit obviously 
serves purposes far wider than those of an ostenta- 
tious send-off to trade talks. For one thing, it re- 
establishes direct contact between the two Governments 
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on one plane at a time when contacts on another plane are 
being progressively snapped off. And secondly, the contact 
that is established will be of the nature that is best calcu- 
lated to advance Anglo-German relations: a demonstra- 
tion that Great Britain is fully ready to discuss and to 
agree, but not to make unilateral concessions to threats 
ef. 

rae Hudson’s visit to Moscow can similarly be said to 
serve a variety of purposes. Even in the most narrowly 
commercial field, there are important subjects to discuss 
between Britain and Russia. The letter of the Trade Agree- 
ment between the two countries, which was to bring 
Russia’s purchases from this country into closer accord 
with her sales, has been kept, but the increase in Russian 
purchases has been greater in re-exports than in goods of 
United Kingdom origin. There is clearly scope for a very 
large increase in trade between the two countries, and if 
Mr Hudson’s journey is a demonstration of the British 
desire to translate potentialities into actual trade, it may 
be answered by a decision on the Russian side to remove 
some of the obstacles that are now placed in the way. These 
obstacles hinder trade in both directions. There is, for 
instance, a market in the United Kingdom for Russian flax 
—if its export from Russia can be made regular and not 
subject to prohibitions such as exist at the moment. 
Similarly, there is a market in Russia both for consumers’ 
goods and for capital equipment that Britain could supply, 
and if there were a satisfactory volume of cash trade there 
is no reason to believe that credit, especially for capital 
goods, would not be forthcoming. 

Though these commercial problems are fully enough to 
warrant a visit from a member of the Government, much 
more of a political nature will obviously be read into the 
fact that Mr Hudson will go straight from Berlin to 
Moscow. It seems unlikely that he is to be entrusted with 
any diplomatic mission in the proper sense of the word, but 
it can do nothing but good to have it thus formally, 
almost pointedly, placed on record that Downing Street 
and the Kremlin are in direct contact. The impression 
has for too long been created that these two Great 
Powers wished to hold each other at arms’ length—at a 
time, moreover, when their immediate practical interests 
coincide more closely than they have done for a century 
OF so. 

It is satisfactory, too, that Warsaw and the Northern 
capitals are to be included in the itinerary. The political 
importance of Poland has been underlined in recent weeks, 
and the coming visit to London of Colonel Beck is one of 
the many signs that the dangers of Poland’s rather too ex- 
clusively philogermanic course are being realised. From 
the commercial point of view, also, Poland is of growing 
importance, especially as an exporter of agricultural pro- 
duce and as a competitor in the export of coal. 

But though this round of visits will thus serve a great 
variety of useful purposes, by far the most important item 
on the agenda is the nature of our future trade relations 
with Germany. All the elements of a far-reaching bargain 
are present. The need for Germany to take drastic action 
to improve the state of her foreign trade is openly and 
officially recognised, and Herr Hitler has himself coined 
the slogan “Export or Die.” Without drastic action, 
Germany’s trade position is going from bad to 
Worse. Last year closed with a large deficit and 
the returns for January show that the exports of 
Greater Germany in that month were less than those of 
the smaller Reich in January, 1938. The reasons for this 
decline are not to be found in the general recession of world 
trade alone; there are several causes specific to Germany. 
The annexation of Austria and the Sudetenland has in- 
creased the difficulty of striking a balance between imports 
and exports (though that does not, of course, explain the 
absolute decline in exports). The events of 1938 have 
Created in many parts of the world a growing disinclination 
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to buy German goods, not wholly, or even mainly, due 
to the machinations of world Jewry,” but to a desire to 
refrain from providing foreign exchange to assist a policy 
of aggression. Further, the severe strains being put upon 
Germany’s productive capacity by the double claim of re- 
armament and self-sufficiency are inevitably lowering the 
quality of exports and increasing the difficulties of making 
deliveries. And finally, the countries of South-Eastern 
Europe, where most of Germany’s commercial victories of 
recent years have been won, are now placing limits on the 
Proportion of their total trade that they are ready to do 
with one country. 

In commercial matters, as in political, Germany is faced 
with the choice between conflict and agreement. Whatever 
may be the truth on the military and political front, on 
the commercial she cannot afford a trade war. No doubt 
the German negotiators will make the best of their case. 
But the visit of Mr Stanley and Mr Hudson will show 
that the British negotiators will have, as they have not 
often had in the past, the assistance of the Government 
in drawing the fullest conclusions from their own excellent 
case. 

There is thus good ground for believing that we can 
make a bargain with the Germans if we wish to. The nature 
of the agreement would presumably follow the precedent of 
the recent Coal Agreement, and the attempt would be to 
fix a quantitative relationship between the exports of the 
two countries in each commodity and market. An agree- 
ment of this kind would be a novelty in British commercial 
practice. Should we regard it as a desirable novelty? There 
are some, of course, who would not welcome any arrange- 
ment that might increase the German supplies of foreign 
exchange. But the additional exports that Germany might 
secure as the result of an agreement are not likely to be 
the deciding factor between ability and inability to make 
war, while the feeling of being bolted out of the world’s 
markets might be; the psychological factor outweighs the 
financial. Secondly, any agreements that can be concluded 
can hardly cover more than about one-third of the articles 
we export, and there is a danger that agreement on one 
range of commodities or one group of markets will merely 
intensify competition in others. This is a real danger, but 
it should be possible to guard against it by making the 
continuance of such agreements as are concluded dependent 
upon the avoidance of unfair competition elsewhere. 

A somewhat wider ground of possible objection is that 
such agreements on the delimitation of markets may have 
the effect (as, for example, the Ottawa Agreements in their 
different spheres had) of reducing the total volume of 
world trade by forcing part of it into prescribed channels. 
But this objection cannot fairly be raised in advance; its 
validity will depend (as the validity of the objections to 
Ottawa depended) on the details of the agreements arrived 
at rather than on the principle of seeking agreement. 

To that principle, unprecedented though this particular 
application of it may be, there can in these days be no 
fundamental opposition. The criteria of a satisfactory 
agreement will be fourfold. It should not impose any re- 
strictions on the development of world trade 2 mee 
since particular gains at the general expense are always ulti- 
sani tabi should not give away what have been 
British markets, since that would be to perpetuate the posi- 
tion brought about by what are regarded in this country 
as objectionable methods of trading. It should not create 
such a monopoly of trading for the existing participants as 
will subsidise inefficiency, since free competition in the 
outer world is one of the most valuable checks upon 
monopoly at home. And finally, the benefits it secures 
should be open to all countries on equal terms. If Mr 
Stanley and Mr Hudson, Sir William Larke and his 
colleagues, can produce an agreement, or a set of agree- 
ments that meet these requirements, they will have done 


exceedingly well. 
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France and Britain in the Levant 


T was a happy day for the Turks when, as a sequel to 
their defeat in the war of 1914-18, the victorious Allied 
Powers insisted on taking over from them their political 
liabilities in all the former Arabic provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire. This truth was discerned, with the eye of genius, 
by Atatiirk. In the Turkish National Pact of 1920, on the 
strength of which the saviour of Turkey fought and won his 
war-after-the-war against the momentary victors, the pre- 
dominantly Arabic territories of the former Ottoman 
Empire were expressly excepted from the Turkish national 
claims. From that day to this, the Turks have only con- 
cerned themselves over certain parti-coloured border 
zones: e.g. Southern Kurdistan, which they finally aban- 
doned to Iraq in 1926; and the Sanjak of Alexandretta, 
which, since 1936, they have succeeded in partially prising 
away from Syria, without seeking to reincorporate this 
territory into Turkey. Meanwhile, for the last twenty 
years, Arab discontents, from Cairo to Baghdad 
and from Aleppo to Sana, have been taking a toll of 
French and British, instead of Turkish, lives, and have 
been bringing trouble and humiliation upon the heads 
of French and British, instead of Turkish, statesmen. In 
Egypt, Iraq and the Arabian Peninsula, Great Britain has 
by now succeeded in extricating herself from this wantonly 
incurred Arab imbroglio without much serious damage or 
dishonour. It is in Palestine, Syria and the Lebanon that 
the two West-European Powers are still to-day militarily, 
politically and morally embroiled—to their own discom- 
fort, and to the considerable advantage and satisfaction of 
the Rome-Berlin Axis. 

It is not a mere coincidence that, in Syria, the Govern- 
ment should have resigned, and disorders have subsequently 
started in the principal Syrian cities, at a moment when, 
against a background of continuing disturbances in Pales- 
tine, the parallel and never meeting Anglo-Arab and Anglo- 
Jewish Conferences in London are simultaneously slowing 
down towards a halt. At bottom, the situation in the French 
and the British mandated territory is the same. In either 
territory there is a pair of communities—one stronger in 
numbers, the other stronger in attainments—which both 
claim a home in the same country. In either territory the 
Mandatory Power has committed itself to the task of bring- 


ing about a satisfactory and enduring settlement between — 


the two local litigants. And in either territory, after twenty 
years of trial and error, the Mandatory Power to-day finds 
itself not much nearer to accomplishing its mission than it 
was at the beginning, and at the same time finds itself 
unable to throw in its hand and decamp while the local 
combatants are still at each other’s throats. 

For the Power that has saddled itself with the problem 
of Palestine, the history of Syria since the War is of direct 
interest; for in Syria the policy of partition, which was 
recommended for Palestine by the Peel Commission, was 
put into effect by a French military High Commissioner, 
General Gouraud, in 1920, when he created the Greater 
Lebanon after having overthrown the independent Arab 
State which had established itself in the Syrian hinterland 
of the Lebanon, under the presidency of the Amir Faysal 
(afterwards King of Iraq) at the moment of the Armistice 
of 1918. General Gouraud’s aim was to give the Lebanese 
Christians a State of their own, with a certain amount of 
elbow-room; and he found, as the British Government 
have found in Palestine, that it was impossible to confer 
this benefit upon the numerically smaller of the two local 
communities without including within their frontiers a sub- 
stantial minority of the larger community—with the result 
of creating a political grievance which must be a constant 


cause of bad blood between two States which have to be 
induced, somehow or other, to live as good neighbours 
side by side. Politically, the gulf between the Lebanese 
Christians and the Sunni Muslim Arabs inside the frontiers 
of the Lebanon, and outside them in the State of Syria, 
is not much less wide than the gulf between Jews and 
Arabs of all religions in Palestine. Culturally, on the other 
hand, the Lebanese and the Syrians have at least this in 
common, that they both alike speak Arabic as their 
mother-tongue and take a common pride in the classical 
Arabic literature and in the civilisation of which it is a 
monument. Historically, the Lebanese have a much stronger 
case than the Zionists, since there has never been any 
break in their occupation of their mountains, whereas the 
Zionists are returning to Zion after an absence of nearly 
eighteen hundred years. In spite of these differences, how- 
ever, the problems are in essence the same. 

For example, the immediate occasion of the present crisis 
in Syria is the raising of the issue whether the non-Sunni 
native communities within the frontiers of the Syrian State 
are there “as of right ” (as the Jews claim to be in Pales- 
tine) or merely on sufferance as alien minorities in a Sunni 
Muslim country. In the French, as in the British, man- 
dated territory this communal strife (to use the familiar 
Indian term) is a genuine crux which the Mandatory 
Power has no right to shirk. We ourselves did perhaps 
shirk it to some extent in Iraq, in our anxiety to liquidate 
our political liabilities there; and the tragedy of the 
Assyrians was the consequence. Great Britain and France 
cannot allow that tragedy to be repeated on a larger scale, 
in their remaining mandated territories, at the expense of 
Zionist Jews or of Lebanese Christians. The French, like 
ourselves, have a real, and exceedingly difficult problem 
here to solve. At the same time, they too, like ourselves, are 
under suspicion of taking advantage of the existence of this 
problem in order to cling to their control of their man- 
dated territory for national purposes of their own. 

The history of the French mandate, like that of the 
British, has been unfortunate. After the War, the French 
came in as champions of the Lebanese Christians against 
the Sunni Muslims, and their regime was inaugurated by 
an attack upon, and overthrow of, a self-constituted Arab 
State in Syria and by the establishment of a Greater 
Lebanon which embraces, as has been mentioned above, 
a large non-Lebanese and non-Christian minority. This 
stormy overture was followed in 1925-6 (when Palestine 
was still tranquil) by an unsuccessful Syrian war of inde- 
pendence which was suppressed by sheer force of French 
arms. The heart of Damascus was destroyed by French 
shell-fire, and bitter memories were left behind. After 
that, French hands were forced to some extent by the con- 
clusion of the Anglo-Iraqi treaty of 1930 and by the con- 
sequent admission of Iraq to membership of the League, 
as a sovereign independent State, in 1932. There was an 
attempt at concluding a similar Franco-Syrian treaty in 
1933; but the two parties never approached close enough 
to one another to reach agreement on a complete draft. 
In 1936 the conclusion of an Anglo-Egyptian treaty and 
the Arab eruption in Palestine had their counterparts in 
Syria. The early months of the year saw a revolutionary 
movement to which the French, this time, gave way. In 
the spring of that year, negotiations for a Franco-Syrian 
treaty were started once again; but this time, too, they 
hung fire; and success was only just snatched out of the 
jaws of failure by the advent of M. Blum to power in Paris 
in the June of that year. Under the auspices of the Popular 
Front regime in France, a Franco-Syrian treaty was signed 
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on September 9, 1936, and a Franco-Lebanese treaty on 
November 13th of the same year. 

Syrian satisfaction over the signature of a treaty at last 
was tempered, however, by two disappointments. One of 
these was inherent in the terms of the treaty itself. It was 
provided that the French mandate was to be terminated, 
through the admission of Syria to membership in the 
League, within three years of the date of ratification of the 
treaty; but in certain districts, mainly inhabitated by non- 
Sunnis, the French troops were to remain in occupation for 
eight years. The second disappointment was that Turkey 
seized the opportunity to demand from France that a 
special regime, which was already in force in the Syrian 
Sanjak of Alexandretta, with its mixed Arab, Turkish and 
Armenian population, should be further developed to a 
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degree which made it almost tantamount to political separ- 
ation. The Syrians felt that they had been mulcted of yet 
another Syrian province as the price of a mere promise 
of independence which might never, after all, be imple- 
mented; and their anxieties on this latter point have been 
Justified by the event. To-day, France is hesitating to 
implement the Franco-Syrian treaty of 1936 on account of 
the Franco-Italian tension in the Mediterranean; and for 
the Syrian Nationalists this is the last straw. 

It will be seen that the situation in Syria to-day is, in 
its Own way, as difficult and dangerous as that in Pales- 
tine. It might be thought that one of the obvious conse- 
quences to be drawn would be a substantial degree of con- 
sultation and co-ordination between the French and British 
administrations. But this, very strangely, has never existed. 


Cabs and Cars 


HE call for a square deal is not confined to the rail- 
ways. Taxicabs, too, have their troubles. Cramped 
as the cab trade is by regulations and restrictions, its 
members resent the growing competition of uncontrolled 
private hire vehicles. About a year ago the proprietors, 
owner-drivers and journeymen of London protested to the 
Home Secretary. An inter-departmental Committee was 
set up forthwith, and last week an interim report, dealing 
mainly with London, was put out.* 

The cabmen’s lament is an old story in the records of 
transport. Cabs are controlled, while the new-fangled com- 
petitors are not. It is the charge formerly levelled by the 
stage-coach operators against the early railways and by 
the railway companies nowadays against road hauliers. 
In the case of cabs and hired cars, at least in London, the 
allegation is very true. 

Ever since an “ enterprising retired mariner” stood the 
first hackney carriage for hire in the Maypole innyard in 
the Strand, early in the seventeenth century, the London 
authorities have sought to curb the activities of ‘hired 
vehicles. Their numbers were limited and their operations 
subjected to special tax. In the nineteenth century, before 
the internal combustion engine superseded the horse, the 
outlines of the present code of cab regulations crystal- 
lised. In 1838 special tests and licences for cab-drivers were 
introduced, In 1853 official inspection of all vehicles “ kept, 
_ used or let to hire ” was made law. So far, the regulations 
applied to all carriages exposed for hire, whether they were 


kept standing in stables or plied in the streets for custom, . 


* but in 1869, when control was given to the Home Secre- 
tary and vested in the Commissioner of Police, only the 
Peripatetic cabs were included, So it has remainéd. © 

“The restrictions to-day are embodied in the London Cab 
Order of 1934. Applicants: for special licences to run cabs 


" Must.be of good character and financially sound. The cabs 


must conform''to the “ Conditions’ of Fitness ” which lay 
down stringent mechanical and constructional. standards 
to ensure mobility in traffic, comfort for passengers and 
ample luggage accommodation. Thtir drivers must earn 
@ special licence by dint of a searching six or nine months’ 
training: In addition, fares are controlled: 3d. per each 
third of a mile covered at over 54 miles per hour; 3d. per 
3% minutes spent at a speed of less than 54 m.p.h.; and a 
further 3d. for hiring fee, introduced in 1933, when the 
minimum fare of 6d. was raised to 9d. 

While the cabmen must abide the questions of the police 
in all these ways, the hirers of cars which do not ply 
pari ided their “ contract carriages ” 
Seat lewer than eight persons. Like private cars, they are 
subject to the ibis legal code ened in the interests 
of public safety. Further, they are, like the cabs them- 

ui ee 


Cong, Report of Committee on Cabs and Private Hire Vehicles.” 
. 5938, H.M, Stationery Office. 64 pages. Is. 


selves, compelled to take out additional insurance cover. 
But the fons et origo of their late successful growth is that 
they have not to comply with special conditions of fitness, 
The motor-car industry now turns out cheap and comfort- 
able saloon cars, and the hirers can use standard models, 
attractive to customers because they are indistinguishable 
from private cars and economical because they command a 
recognised second-hand price. In London the private hirers 
charge 8d. per mile, with no fee for empty journeys to or 
from their garages, and 3d. or 4d. a mile for country runs. 
They are undeniably cheaper than cabs to use. 

The chief cause of the campaign against the private hire 
services is the dwindling of London cab profits. The cab- 
men’s argument is simple: the private hirers can undercut 
the cabs because they are free from restrictions. That is 
why, they say, the number of London cabs has fallen from 
8,181 to 7,811 in five years, while cars for hire have risen 
from a few hundred to about 3,000. That is why. the 
average number of hirings per cab-shift has fallen from 
eleven in 1933 to less than nine last year. That is why the 
average weekly earnings of owner-drivers have fallen from 
well over £3 to well under £3. Such is the cabmen’s case. 

The fact of depression in the cab trade is unquestion- 
able, but the heads of the cabmen’s indictment are scarcely 
sound. For one thing, it is not wholly without significance 
that the sharpest period of statistical decline dates from 
1933, when minimum cab fares were raised. More impor- 
tant, % is the general progress of transport that is the 
real culprit. The cheap private car has done much more 
than bring the hirer into competitive business. It has turned 
a host of cab-users into proud owner-drivers. Buses and 
tubes and coaches; too, have been vastly improved. .- 


” .Nor is the case against the private hirers borne out by 


figures. It is, of course, a fact that the car hirers charge less 
and make more than the cabmen..But is this simply because 
restrictions impose heavy charges on the cabs? True, cabs 


- to conform with the Conditions of Fitness cost between 


£355 and £480, against £200.to £250 for the standard 
cars of the hirers. True, too, that the specially constructed 
cab has no second-hand value. But cabs last on the average 
seven or eight years, while hirers’ cars are changed on the 
average at least once a year. Admittedly, the hirers in this 
way escape the heavy maintenance and repair charges which 
weigh upon the cab-owners, open as they are to meticulous 
police inspection; but, on balance, the Committee probably 
do not err when they conclude that combined maintenance 
and depreciation charges work out at about the same for 
the two kinds of business—though they scarcely allow for 
the skimping of necessary spending by wild-cat concerns. 

Wage costs, too, do not back the claims of the cab trade.* 
In cab work there are two sorts of driver—the journeyman 
and the owner. The latter is a rara avis nowadays. To get a 


__ 


* “| Drivea Taxi.” By Herbert Hodge. Fact No. 22. 6d. 
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cab he must pay £400 or so; he puts £100 down and there- 
after pays 30s. to 50s. a week. If he works twelve or more 
hours a day he will take (including tips) 30s. at the most, 
and if he is lucky he may clear £2 10s. or £2 15s. for six 
days’ work. The journeyman driver who engages himself 
to cab companies, usually to one of the medium-sized 
concerns running five to fifty cabs, gets 334 per cent. of his 
takings (35 or 40 per cent. for night work). Earnings and 
tips together average £2 10s. to £2 15s. for a 60-hour 
week, compared with the London bus driver’s weekly 
minimum of £4 2s. 6d. to £4 10s. for a 48-hour week. 
Of London’s 8,000 or so cabs, 4,000 have two drivers and 
4,000 have one, making nearly 12,000 in all. The em- 
ployees of the private hire services are better off (except, 
again, with the wild cats); they get £2 or £2 2s. 6d. a week 
in salary and, with tips, they average £3 15s. to £4 a 
week. 

What, then, is the secret of the hirers’ success? Vis-a-vis 
cabs it is, in economic terms, just this: though total costs 
for hired cars (maintenance, depreciation, fuel and labour) 
tend to be higher than in the case of cabs, gross revenue 
per vehicle is also higher. Cabs spend 60 per cent. of their 
time cruising about empty and using fuel. Hired cars do 
no cruising, and less than 50 per cent. of their running time 
is spent empty. They have adjusted themselves to the in- 
vention of the telephone, and as a consequence they take 
the cream of the traffic. They are not dependent on short, 
separate hirings exclusively: they make country trips and 
have contracts to take children to school and so on. 

The truth is that the issue has been confused by the 
square deal claim. “ These vehicles (the private hire cars) 
meet a need and serve a public not fully met or served by 
cabs.” Cabs and cars are not straight competitors, It is in 
London’s suburbs, and even more in the provinces, that 
the hirers have dug themselves in—in places where a scat- 
tered and irregular demand did not make it worth cab- 
men’s while to keep a full or efficient service. They fill 
a gap. They have tapped a new market; and where cabs 
and cars do compete, there are no good economic 
grounds for taking drastic steps to protect the vested 
interest. 

It is well to beware of attacks upon cheap competition. 
Cheapness is a virtue, not a vice, whether it be the book 
trade, the milk trade or the motor trade that is called in 
question. But there are, admittedly, certain dangers in 
over-cheap transport. Cars may be shoddy and unsafe. 


Topics of 


The Recognition of General Franco.—Since early 
in the week it has been expected that the French and 
British Governments would recognise General Franco by 
this week-end. Indeed, since the Cabinet’s meeting on 
February 15th, at which it was decided to accord recog- 
nition without making conditions, whether for amnesty 
to the Republicans or for the evacuation of foreign troops, 
the British Government has only been waiting for MM. 
Daladier and Bonnet to convince their colleagues of the 
wisdom of a similar decision. This was not so easy, for 
France is nearer the scene of action. It was felt that the 
granting of recognition was a bargaining counter which 
should be held on to until some sort of a deal had been 
struck. M. Bérard was then sent off to Burgos to see what 
he could do in this direction. Through the veil of agree- 
ment over details, it soon became clear that General 
Franco, having realised that recognition would be given 
him in any case, had instructed General Jordana, his 
Foreign Minister, to yield nothing on points of real im- 
portance. Understanding that they would get nothing by 
delay, and might even forfeit General Franco’s implied 
willingness to act like a gentleman once he were recognised 
as such, the French and British Governments decided to 
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Drivers may be unreliable or overworked. The whole his- 
tory of transport goes to show that public safety and 
workers’ interests require some sort of official control and 
supervision. All forms of gainful transport are in some wise 
public services. To concede the cabmen’s claim for the 
imposition of the London cab regulations lock, stock and 
barrel upon the private hirers would be patently unfair 
to the new customers the cars serve. It would be to forget 
that it is precisely because the cab plies for hire in open, 
crowded streets, which the car does not, that public protec- 
tion requires something like the present rules. But there is 
small cause for the hired cars to remain the only vehicles 
carrying passengers for hire not subject to special licensing, 

The Committee have proposed a licensing and inspection 
system for hired cars, in London and the provinces alike, 
to ensure that the vehicles, while standard, are suitably 
constructed, properly equipped, satisfactorily maintained 
and safe; to prevent overloading and illegal plying for 
hire; and to limit driving to competent men officially 
tested. They do not advocate control of fares. The pro- 
posals are wise; public services, public safety, private 
enterprise and freedom of choice are all allowed for. 

Meanwhile, what of the cab trade? Its future lies largely 
in its own hands, not in sabotaging rivals. In London co- 
operative scaling-down would raise vehicle revenue, and 
better joint organisation might make it possible to put in 
for lower fares, which is economically out of the question 
now. Labour conditions and pay might be made reasonably 
good. Co-operative garages and ownership are already 
having some success. An improved service by telephone and 
better advertising would make the trade more efficient. 
Free runs from rank or garage to callers’ houses would 
help. So, too, would the elimination of odd-looking 
vehicles. Here the authorities could help. 

But, in the end, the traffic will call the tune. “ If traffic 
considerations alone were taken into account, there would 
be something to say for encouraging the development of 
private hire vehicles at the expense of cabs,” say the Com- 
mittee. And again, “it would be an advantage to traffic 
generally if all hiring of cabs except from ranks could be 
prohibited.” Rooted to London’s 7,658 places on cab ranks 
London’s 7,811 cabs could scarcely prosper. But the great 
convenience of cab travelling, and therefore of cab-cruising, 
will die very hard. The cab trade may shrink, but cabs 
will be hailed in their hundreds in London’s streets for 
many years to come, 


the Week 


chance it. From the. purely humanitarian point of view, 
there may be much to be said for immediate recognition. 
The refusal of Sefior Azajfia, the President of the Republic, 
to go back to Spain, even after Sefior Del Vayo had gone 
in person to Paris to persuade him, does argue that many 
Spaniards in the territory which remains Republican would 
welcome an end to the war. Not so, however, Dr Negrin 
and his fellow-members of the Spanish Government now 
gathered in Madrid, prepared to fight until they are given 
terms which include an amnesty. It is thought that their 
will to resist would break if General Franco were recog- 
nised: they know they will get no respite otherwise, for 
continuous shelling of Madrid began over a week ago, 
Alicante and Valencia are being bombed again, and the 
Insurgents, flushed with success, are in no mood to rest 
on their arms. In Barcelona, General Franco began the 
week with a full-dress review of 70,000 troops, including 
17,000 Italians, and behind closed doors the courts-martial 
of Republican offenders have begun. And, lest there should 
be any misunderstanding of his position, General Franco 
has not replied to the British Government’s protest on the 
detention at Palma of the British steamer “ Stangrove, 
captured on the high seas three weeks ago. 
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italian Gestures.—lIt is an ironical, but not an un- 
expected, sequel to our British Ministers’ good-will tour to 
Italy last month that there has been a notable increase of 
intensity in Italian demonstrations—verbal and military— 
of hostility towards France, and that Great Britain is now 
bracketed with her French ally as a target for Italian 
hostility. The sequence is a simple one. First the Govern- 
ment-controlled Italian Press interpreted the visit of Mr 
Chamberlain and Lord Halifax to Rome as signifying that 
Great Britain intended to stand on one side if and when 
Italy called upon France to stand and deliver. This Italian 
Press-propaganda compelled the Prime Minister to say in 
public, in words that could not be misunderstood, what he 
had already said in private to Signor Mussolini: namely, 
that if French territories or interests were aggressively 
attacked, Great Britain would immediately support France 
with all her might. Since then, the Anglo-French negotia- 
tions with General Franco have drawn a fresh burst of 
Italian verbal fire; and there -have been considerable con- 
centrations of Italian in both Libya and the hinter- 
land of Jibuti. The reinforcements sent to Libya up to 
date amount to 30,000 troops, according to Italian official 
information that was communicated to the House of Com- 
mons by Mr Butler this Monday. The Italian Government 
has stated that “these increases are to provide for the 
security of Libya”; the British Government have accepted 
the statement; and in their view this reinforcement of the 
Italian troops in Libya to their previous strength is no 
breach of the Italian undertaking of April 16th last, since 
Italy merely promised then to reduce the garrison in Libya, 
without even promising not to send the withdrawn troops 
back again, Marshal Badoglio has now gone to Libya on a 
special mission. 

* * * 


Is this an attempt at a diplomatic “ squeeze ” or is it a 
serious preparation for a general war to be opened on an 
African front? If it is a bid for repeating the diplomatic 
coup of last September for Italy’s benefit this time, it is 
likely to be a failure; for the lesson of the similar German 
coup of 1911 was that such strokes cannot be repeated with 
impunity. If, on the other hand, the Italians mean war, 
they have set themselves a terrific task, whether they mean 
to march against Tunis or against Jibuti. Tunisia, as 
is brought out in an interesting article by General Buratier 
in Le Temps of the 18th, cannot easily be invaded from the 
sea, and the two possible lines of access overland from 
Libya, through the narrow corridor between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Sahara,have now been barred by an African 
replica of the Maginot Line. As for Jibuti, the French 
concentration there, both in troops and in planes, is still 
very much smaller in numbers than the Italian; yet it 
would hardly pay Italy to take one French pawn off the 
board at the price of losing an Italian knight, castle and 
queen—to wit, Somaliland, Eritrea and Abyssinia. The 
Price would be no less, because Great Britain and France 
In concert could immediately cut off Italian East Africa 
from Italy at Suez and could re-arm and equip the 
Abyssinians, who are up in arms as it is. And if the 
Italians did not promise not to reinforce their Libyan 
garrison (as they have now in fact reinforced it) to its 
Previous strength, presumably we, on our part, did not 
Promise not to resume our non-recognition of Italy’s con- 
quest of ALyssinia. 


* * * 


The Workless.—The last ten days have seen a some- 
what belated anxiety made widely public about the 
humbers and prospects of Britain’s unemployed. Four 
times have the present 2 million workless been made the 
theme of debate in one or other of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment; this week’s Royal tour of Tyneside and Durham 
has brought an area of specially concentrated unemploy- 
ment into the headlines; while the Prime Minister’s 
yeech at Blackburn on Wednesday did the same for 
Lancashire. Feeling in all parties about the wastage which 
t represents has made it almost 
Certain that the Government will shortly be compelled 
the rete bold plans, if only to ameliorate the lot of 

long-unemployed and stay their physical and moral 
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deterioration. It is true, as Government spokesmen claim, 
that not 2 millions but, say, 300,000 represent the stand- 
ing army of workless; and it is these, numerous enough 
in all conscience, who represent the fatal casualties of in- 
dustrial change. Yet if these are the standing army, the 
balance on the register of unemployed represent the short- 
service conscripts, whose plight (since in many cases en- 
forced idleness is a constantly recurrent menace) is only 
one stage less serious. Deep shelters, evacuation camps and 
a host of defence public works offer a means of national 
service and rehabilitation to these over-large regiments. It 
would be folly to draw comparisons with Germany’s 
smaller numbers of workless, since at any point of time 
there are at least 2 million men in the Reich’s Army, 
Blackshirts, Brownshirts, secret police, labour camps and 
concentration camps; but the challenge of creeds that 
counsel the full employment of labour as a first aim of 
policy is not negligible. 


* * * 


Unemployment Policy.—It is unemployment, rather 
than the unemployed, that we must regard to seek cures, 
without surrendering the liberties and living standards 
which have been let slip in Germany in the cause of full 
employment. There are only two ways to solve a problem 
which is wholly one of adjustment; to speed up the flow 
of labour into new or expanding trades, the growth of 
which has already been sufficiently remarkable in post-war 
years to bring national employment up to record levels; 
and to render the shrinking export trades of maximum 
efficiency in costs and technique, all the while pur- 
suing the goal of freer world trade. Apart from these, 
amelioration for the victims of transition is the sole pos- 
sible policy. Durham and Tyneside are cases in point. 
There, 1938 was not a strikingly bad year. Coal exports 
fell, it is true, but coal output rose to meet rising home 
demand, and improved plant was laid down. Trade in 
timber and with the Scandinavian countries who have a 
freer trade agreement with Britain actually improved. The 
Tyne had the best civil shipbuilding year since 1930, 
chiefly in specialised lines—quite apart from the excep- 
tional activity with cruisers, destroyers and battleships, 
the launching of one of which, the “ King George V,” took 
the King and Queen to Newcastle. The Tyne’s trading 
estate, too, extended its range of new industries. Yet, when 
all is said, adjustment is slow and only re-armament con- 
ceals its slowness; other European countries still build ships 
more cheaply than Britain, even apart from subsidies and 
wage costs; and new industries need a generation to grow 
up. The industries of the Tyne and elsewhere need still 
to set their house more in order; and, meanwhile, to care 
for the conscript unemployed by new methods of worth- 
while work is imperative. 


* * * 


The Problem of Supply.—Few speakers in the 
Commons’ debate on defence loans which occupied 
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Monday and Tuesday troubled to do more, on the financial 
issue, than to state the readiness of parties and the people 
to bear the burden; and The Economist's view of the 
economic consequences of the Chancellor’s decision to 
borrow £350 millions in the coming Budget year is 
expressed on page 381. For the most part members were 
concerned with three more general points: the progress of 
defence to date and the organisation needed to make the 
expenditure of £580 millions next year on warlike purposes 
fully rewarding; the need to combine the completest 
possible strategical collaboration with France with the 
massing of arms and defences; and the vital necessity of 
harnessing the patriotism of the British people to the great 
effort required much more successfully than the National 
Service campaign has so far succeeded in doing. The 
Opposition’s renewed onslaught on defence deficiencies lost 
force by its refusal to recognise the clear advance made in 
all arms, an advance later given point by Wednesday’s 
exhibition of mechanised weapons to a representative body 
of members. The Government, on the other hand, had no 
convincing answer to give to the plea, forcibly made again 
by Mr Churchill and intelligent members from all parties, 
that the defence programme would be still more efficient, 
especially in the vital directions of material equipment and 
reserve supplies of apparatus, were its guidance less depen- 
dent upon the multitudinous activities of part-time and 
sectional committees and more upon the planning of a 
single and specialist co-ordinating body chosen to bring 
the several separate parts of re-armament into a coherent 
pattern. Day-to-day executive action is necessarily depart- 
mental; policy in an ante-natal war economy (or economy 
of bloodless war as Mr Churchill called it) is as needfully 
one as the organisation of war itself. It is not simply the 
co-ordination of the commercial and industrial activities 
directly related to the needs of the services that is wanted. 
A schedule of priorities comprehending export and civil 
requirements as well would be the business of a Ministry 
of Supply. Properly regarded and efficiently organised, 
such a Ministry would not increase but lessen the disloca- 
tions of normal trade and industry. 


* * * 


War-Time Needs.—On the question of defence 
supply organisation, as in their excuses for the half-hearted 
prosecution of the National Service appeal, the Govern- 
ment’s fear is of compulsion. They are mistaken: compul- 
sion is ineluctably present already in the pressing national 
needs that spring from world dangers. Citizens and indus- 
tries alike are anxious to do their bit; and they call only 
for the machinery of efficient service. They will resent 
compulsion much less than inadequate organisation. The 
excellent plan for the organisation of the road transport 
industry is an important example in little of how voluntary 
service and higher control can be combined; but without 
unclouded direction and research at the centre, sectional 
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excellence, whether in service departments or separate in- 
dustries, must lose not a little virtue. So, too, is it with the 
military issue that vexed the mind of speaker after speaker 
in the debate. It is clear gain that the Prime Minister 
should have unequivocally stated Britain’s determination 
to stand by France in any peril. Mr Morrison said again in 
the House on Tuesday that, in the event of a Continental 
war, all this country’s resources would have to be thrown 
in. But more than piety is needed. Such commitments need 
close and careful translation into detail by the General 
Staffs of Britain and France; and, vitally important in the 
context of Britain’s defence effort, they require the recog- 
nition, no less essential for being difficult and distasteful, 
that this country must be ready to furnish upwards of a 
million men at least to engage in land operations on the 
Continent. The doctrine of a war of limited liability is, as 
a doctrine, obviously untenable in these days. But many of 
our actions and inactions still speak as if we believed in it. 
As Mr Churchill put the matter with his usual force, we 
cannot afford to tolerate “the insulting idea that one ally 
should do the paying while the other must do the dying.” 


* * * 


Air Raid Precautions.—The Cabinet are disinclined 
to proceed with the construction of deep bomb-proof 
shelters in London and other congested target arca;, 
because they are perturbed about the possibility of panic 
at the entrances and the likelihood of direct hits blocking 
exits. Their fears are to be respected, though there is 
a remarkably strong body of opinion, expert as well as 
lay, which believes that a system of deep shelters could 
be devised which, when it was completed, would be free 
from these dangers, expecially in view of the reliance it 
should be possible to place in the morale and discipline 
of Britain’s city dwellers. If the Government are to win 
popular approval by their defence plans, if indeed they 
are to retain the approbation of their own supporters, 
they will need to supplement their splinter and blast- 
proof shelters, effective though those are for clearly 
limited protection purposes, by deep refuges. A compre- 
hensive scheme for evacuation camps, too, is being 
pressed upon them by Parliament and the people. So far 
the satisfaction of neither need is definitely contemplated. 
Next year’s £40-{£50 millions for A.R.P. and associated 
p will not leave room for effective contributions 
to the £100-£150 millions at least required to cover the 
capital charges of shelters and camps on the scale called 
for. Apart from public safety a cogent argument for 
camps and shelters, as discussions in both Houses and 
in the Press show almost daily, is social rehabilitation. 
The notion of some mobile army of workers, akin to 
America’s Civilian Conservation Corps and recruited 
from the unemployed, is growing in favour in all parties. 
Such a body might serve the cause of war-time protection 
and peace-time betterment of the land by equal steps, 
and until the decision is taken to set it up, Mr Chamber- 
lain’s recent rebuke to the idle and unresponsive workless 
rings somewhat hollow. 


* * * 


The New Jugoslay Government.—Three weeks 
after the downfall of Dr Stoyadinovitch the new Jugoslav 
Government is set fair for the appeasement of domestic 
troubles. The “ old tactics” are to be dropped, and 
M. Tsvetkovitch, the new Prime Minister, has declared 
before the Skupshtina that “ an understanding with the 
Croats is the clear and decisive policy of my Government.” 
For the moment the Budget is taking all the Government's 
official attention ; but after that is out of the way, towards 
the end of March, a number of Bills are to be passed 
which should go far to convince the Croats that the 
Government is acting in good faith. Dr Matchek has 
not stirred from Zagreb, and shows little sign of doing so ; 
he and the Croat People’s Party are unlikely to be satisfied 
by the amount of decentralisation which it now seems 18 
being tentatively a gy Without revision of the 
electoral laws to include secret balloting, safeguards 
against intimidation, and a reform of the de elec- 
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toral committee which revises the polling returns, their 
excellent party organisation will never find its due reward. 
Having got the Serbs at last on the move, Dr Matchek 
will scarcely stop short of the maximum he can get by 
unwillingness to negotiate, more than ever now that his 
hand is strengthened by the support of non-Croat parties, 
who were instrumental in the change of Government, and 
of others who, like the Serb Democrats, remain in opposi- 
tion to any Government formed by the so-called Radical 
Union. Meanwhile, the Government is wondering how 
much bait must be offered to the Croats in order to get 
them round a table. 
* * * 


The Next Phase in China>—The Japanese landing 
on Hainan has now drawn protests from all the three 
Western democratic Powers, and has aroused their sus- 
picion and resentment to an extent that can hardly be to 
Japan’s political advantage. At the same time, this landing 
operation in China’s Ultima Thule does not mean that 
Japan has now completed her conquest of China and can 
therefore defy the West with impunity. Even on the island 
itself the Chinese resistance does not yet seem to have 
been entirely overcome. Meanwhile, a Japanese attempt 
to make another landing—this time on the mainland, at 
Haimen Bay, about 200 miles south of Sharfghai—is 
reported to have been repulsed; and the Chinese also claim 
successes in other quarters of the immense East Asian war 
zone. A Chinese army commanded by General Chih Yu- 
san, which had been operating behind the Japanese lines 
in Shantung, claims to have fought its way across Hopei, 
to have defeated a Japanese force in the neighbourhood of 
Peking, and to be now reconquering the Inner Mongolian 
province of Chahar. If this report is correct, General Chih 
is hitting the Japanese at a vital point; for, in the Japanese 
plan, Inner Mongolia is destined to serve as a zone of 
insulation between China and Russia. Still more discon- 
certing for the Japanese must be the news that, far away 
on the Middle Yangtse, another Chinese force succeeded, 
on the 17th, in recapturing the city of Hukow, which 
commands not only the Yangtse itself (below Hankow), 
but the waterway between the Yangtse and Lake Poyang. 
So long as the Chinese can hold Hukow they will be able 
to cut off from their bases the Japanese naval flotilla on 
Lake Poyang and naval squadron at Hankow. 


* * * 


At the moment we have only the Chinese version of 
these Chinese counterstrokes; but, pending confirmation, 
these reports at least display a certain verisimilitude, since 
they are entirely in the style of Chinese guerilla warfare, 
and could each of them be paralleled by half a dozen 
well-authenticated episodes in the Chinese civil. war. The 
guerilla warfare continues; it is merely the alignment of 
forces that has changed. The question now is whether the 
Japanese can outlast the Chinese in a contest of endurance 

Mm an arena extending from Hainan to Chahar. Events in 
~ Fecent weeks have drawn attention to Japan’s financial, 
¢conomic and man-power problems. Another barometer of 
the Japanese Government’s own estimate of its prospects is 
the degree of its eagerness to find presentable Chinese to 
Staff its puppet governments in the occupied areas. It looks 
as though any Chinese notable who lent himself to this 
Japanese game were now certain to lose his influence over 
He countrymen, and were likely to lose his life as well. 

€nce, no doubt, the present elusiveness of the accom- 
plished scholar-poet-war-lord Wu Pei-fu, whom the 
Jap anese, for months past, have been so sedulously 
Courting. 

* * * 


New Ministry in Burma.—Dr Ba Maw’s Ministry 
_ decisively overthrown last week on a vote of no-con- 
and succeeded 


i 
j 


member of his own Cabinet who resigned in August, 1938, 
= Protest | ee es Government’s handling of the 

nots, week’s no-confidence motions them- 
‘elves condemned the Government’s policy towards the 


that had again broken out earlier this month; 
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but it seems that those who voted for the motions 
included some who thought the policy too repressive and 
others who thought it toc feeble. It is to be feared that 
U Pu Yamethin’s capacity tc cope with civil disorder may 
undergo an early test, for there is still a dangerous state of 
tension in Rangoon. If he fails to deal firmly with lawless- 
hess, it will not be toc soon to wonder whether the trans- 
fer of law and order to democratic hands, which appears 
to have been so successful in India hitherto, was not 
untimely in the very different conditions of Burma. The 
recent resignation of the chairman of the Public Service 
Commission, as a protest against the nepotism and corrup- 
tion which he declared were abetted by members of the 
Ministry, shows that all is not well with Burmese demo- 
cracy. Burma is strategically and politically a country of 
great importance to the whole British Commonwealth, and 
it is therefore all the more to be regretted that its affairs 
receive so little attention in the British press and in public 
interest. 


* * * 


The Balance of Payments.—The Board of Trade’s 
official estimate of the United Kingdom’s balance of inter- 
national payments for last year shows a final deficit which 
is £1,000,000 less than the revised figure for 1937. The 
details are given in the following table : — 

(000,000’s omitted) 
1936 ms 1938 


£ £ 
Excess of imports of merchandise and silver 345 442 377 
3 


Excess of Government payments overseas ... 4 13 
BOOED” srcmsewcactajmsensecttecceensneevisenes 348 446 390 
Net national shipping income™...............+++ 85 130 100 
Net income from overseas investments ...... 200 210 200 
Net receipts from commissions, etc. ......... 35 40 35 
Net receipts from other sources .......+ss0+0 10 10 
Balance of above items............... —18 -56 —SS 


* Including disbursements by foreign ships in British ports 


The slight improvement last year is, however, fortuitous, 
for there was a net export of over £11 millions of silver, 
which was the result of and almost exactly counterbalanced 
the net import of £10.5 millions in 1937. If silver were 
omitted from both years, the debit balance for 1937 would 
become £45 millions and for 1938 £66 millions. Of the 
invisible items, the biggest decline last year was shown by 
shipping income, for which the fall in freight rates which 
started in the last quarter of 1937 was largely responsible. 
It is pointed out, however, that the increases in liner rates 
which took place in 1937 were maintained last year, so that 
the 1938 average was higher. The net income from over- 
seas investments is placed at the same figure as for 1936. 
Opportunity has been taken of the recent publication of 
estimates of the total receipts and payments by Eire in 
respect of overseas investments to make an estimate of the 
balance between Eire and the United Kingdom, and the 
1936 and 1937 figures have been revised accordingly. The 
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fall in commodity prices has caused a deterioration in the 
position of primary producing countries from which a large 
part of the receipts is derived. The partial payments made 
on Brazilian loans in 1937 were suspended last year, and 
there was a substantial reduction in receipts from railway 
dividends. The large increase in the excess of Government 
payments overseas is attributed to additional expenditure 
in Palestine and Egypt and to the sum of £4 millions 
credited to Czecho-Slovakia last autumn. Otherwise the 
invisible items are very much back to the 1936 level, the 
higher figure for shipping last year being offset by miscel- 
laneous receipts, debits and credits for this item last year 
being estimated as approximately equal. 


* * * 


It cannot be pretended that the position thus revealed is 
satisfactory. The Board’s estimate for receipts from oversea 
investments certainly does not err on the pessimistic side. 
Moreover, the decline in the adverse balance of visible 
trade (apart from the silver item) is largely non-recurrent, 
since part of the decline in imports was due to the using 
up of the stocks accumulated in 1937. We are, in fact, 
living on our capital, and the odds are that it is our best 
investments that are being liquidated to close the gap. 


* * * 


«« Square Deal’ Difficulties.—At the moment, a 
complete breakdown in the negotiations between the rail- 
ways and the traders on the “ Square Deal” proposals 
seems unavoidable. The Traders’ Co-ordinating Committee 
and other interested interests, including agriculture, appear 
to be adamant in their demands for the establishment of 
maximum railway rates, or alternatively a definition of the 
word “unreasonable,” as it may be interpreted by the 
proposed appeal tribunal when considering complaints. 
The railways appear unwilling to make any concession on 
these points, since they would obviously prejudice the 
revenue prospects of an already modified “ Square Deal.” 
As far as can be seen, the only positive achievement which 
so far emerged from the recent individual discussions 
between the railways and other interested parties is the 
road-rail agreement. This document has been further 
strengthened by a letter from Lord Stamp to Mr W. 
Edwards, chairman of the Liaison Committee. This letter 
gives a written assurance for both sides that there will be 
no rate war, pending co-ordination, and emphasises that 
the railways are willing to consider sympathetically pro- 
posals for the revision of Part I of the Road and Rail 
Traffic Act, 1933, which deals with the licensing of road 
vehicles. Since the publication of this letter, the British 
Road Federation has submitted to the Transport Advisory 
Council amendments to the Act. The measure of under- 
standing reached between these two forms of transport, 
hitherto so highly competitive and antagonistic, offers 
some hope of ultimate co-ordination, since it is based on 
an existing voluntary agreement which has so far worked 
satisfactorily and represents a considerable measure of give 
and take on both sides. Other agreements, however, lack 
this foundation, and from the railway point of view are 
definitely disadvantageous. Such cases include coastwise 
shipping, canals and iron and steel, where, in fact, settled 
agreements have not been reached. Though the details are 
not known, it would seem that in order to avoid the direct 
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opposition of these interests the railways have had to make 
very considerable concessions. All told, the prospect of an 
agreed report from the T.A.C. to the Minister appears 


remote. 
* * * 


Labour in Retail Trade.—A year ago, a conference 
of employers and workers in retail trade, convened by 
the Minister of Labour, submitted a plan for the statutory 
control of wages and labour conditions in Britain’s greatest 
industry, through the application, in effect, of the trade 
board method to the retail distributive trades as a whole. 
On Thursday a revised plan, altered in the light of the 
Minister’s comments on the original scheme and again 
approved by employers and workpeople, was made 
public. Its differences from the original proposals 
(discussed in The Economist of February 26, 1938, on 
page 461) are not fundamental, changes being mainly in 
the direction of greater practicability. For each retail 
trade, or group of trades, if the scheme becomes law, 
there will be a National Committee, equally representative 
of employers’ associations and trade unions with inde- 
pendent members nominated by the Minister of Labour. 
The Committee will determine minimum wages, hours 
and conditions of labour, subject to the Minister’s 
approval and confirmation, and the regulations will be 
made compulsory upon employers by Statutory Order. 
A National Retail Distributive Trades Council, similarly 
representative, will co-ordinate the Committee’s decisic ns 
over the whole industry. The present trouble is threefold: 
labour standards in retail trade are generally low; they 
vary vastly from section to section and firm to firm; 
and the existing arrangements for collective bargaining 
are too unrepresentative to be effective. The new scheme 
is to be welcomed, as a sensible endeavour to protect the 
interests of 2,000,000 workers, but the difficulties that 
arise from the unorganised and disparate character of the 
industry will not be lightly overcome. The conference 
which has drawn up the proposals had not behind it the 
majority of either employers or workers in the trade ; 
and, since it will be impossible to raise labour standards 
in small shops to even the existing standards maintained 
in large retail establishments, there may be some danger 
of levelling down rather than up. There is, therefore, 
wisdom in the design to proceed section by section. 
And it is still true that the essential supplement to 
Statutory action in this vital matter is the maximum 
extension of collective organisation and bargaining in the 
industry’s labour relations. 


* * * 


Supplementary Estimates.—Two more of the fore- 
shadowed Supplementary Estimates have been issued, one 
for the Air Ministry and one for the Civil Services. The 
net total of the Air Estimate is a token £100, but only 
because £7,990,000 additional is made available from 
appropriations-in-aid. The increase in defence borrowing is 
actually £8,100,000, but there are anticipated decreases of 
£110,000 in other receipts. More than the whole of this 
sum (£8,968,000, the difference being accounted for by 
savings on other votes) is required for “ Technical and 
Warlike Stores” and for “ Works, Buildings and Lands.” 
The same explanation of general expansion lies behind 
the increase in the establishment de R.A.F. by 6,000 
men. The amount to be borrowed this year for the Air 
Ministry has been more than doubled since the Budget. 
A sum of £30 millions was then provided, which has been 
increased by £22,900,000 in July and by £8,100,000 now. 
The new total expenditure of the Ministry for the year 
is £134,501,000. The Civil Supplementaries total 
£1,658,679, and are almost as warlike, since the only large 
items are £790,020 for A.R.P., £491,800 for Public Build- 
ings (of which the bulk is required for A-R.P. and for food 
and raw material storage) and £259,087 for the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Services (most of it for expenses in 
connection with Spain and Czecho-Slovakia). The total 
of Civil Supplementaries presented since the Budget '5 
£15,223,549, against a Budget provision of £10,000,000. 
But the Essential Commodities Reserve Fund alone 
accounts for £84 millions and many of the other increases 
can be traced to the development of international events. 
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From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Public Debt and Interest Rates 


New YorK, February 16.—Few Treasuries publish their 
operations in such detail as the familiar Daily Statement of 
the United States Treasury. But, in recent.years, this Daily 
Statement has become so long and so complicated that few 
persons claim to be able to “ read ” it intelligently. The deci- 
sion of the Treasury to publish a monthly Bulletin, pre- 
senting purely statistical material, is a matter of considerable 
interest, and the first number appeared in January. 

The contents include tables of receipts and expenditure, 
the general fund and the public debt, international capital 
movements, monetary and exchange data, and a few miscel- 
laneous items of a non-financial character. The greater part 
of this material has formerly been available elsewhere—in the 
Daily Statement, in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, and, for 
capital movements, in special periodical releases by the 
Treasury. The merit of the new Bulletin is that it makes this 
data available in a single publication, and in a form readily 
intelligible to any interested reader. 

Two of the many tables have general interest—the tables 
of interest rates and capital movement : — 


INTEREST CHARGE ON THE PUBLIC DEBT 


Interest Annual 
Bearing Interest Rate of 


Debt Charge Interest 
($’000,000) 

End of June, 1919 ......... 25,234 1,054 4-178 
» 29 MD ‘Snctsetes 15,922 606 3:807 
”» so | OBBB acdc 16,520 589 3-566 
”» so. AGBB: rcccssens 19,161 672 3°505 
” 0 AGS ccccvccs 22,158 742 3+350 
” » BOS ocaccccee 26,480 842 3+181 
”» ow SEBS» iicdsidin 27,645 751 2-716 
» so BABB ~:veerevcsn 32,756 838 2-559 
” eo Ae acmeds 35,803 924 2-582 
» 9 | NEED. te adacaee 36,576 947 2:589 
»  Dec., 1938 ......... 38,899 1,006 2-586 


The lowest rate was in 1936, and since that time there 
has been a slight rise. This is attributable, not to a rise in 
the rate of interest, but to the increased proportion of long- 
term debt to short term and totally tax-exempt debt; and to 
an increase in special issues. The most remarkable fact, how- 
¢ver, is the sustained drop in the average rate during a period 
Of increasing debt. From the war in 1919 to the post- 
war low, the debt fell from $25.2 billions to $15.9 billions, 
with the average rate dropping from 4.178 per cent. to 3.807 
Per cent.; since June 30, 1930, the public debt has more than 
doubled, but the average rate has fallen to 2.586 per cent., a 
further decline of about 30 per cent. 

The average rate on long-term loans due or callable after 

years is compared with that on corporate bonds of the 
So-called riskless type: — 


LONG-TERM INTEREST RATE 


Treasury Corporate Spread 
January, 1937 ........ - 2-47 3-09 ‘62 
peril ee 3-0 +2 = 
” teeerccee . ” ’ 
September 93 tt eeee eee 2:77 3°26 49 
ber teeeeccece 2:67 3°17 -50 
January, 1938 ........ . 2°65 3-17 ‘52 
CbrUaArY yess sesee . 2°64 3-15 “51 
‘Apri 9 enevece ° 2-64 3-16 “52 
2 29 thee eeee . .? aa = 
» eee ee “51 , : 
= » eeeccecce 2:52 3°15 ‘63 
A y 30 tee eecese 2-52 3-12 -60 
ugust 20 tee eeccee 2:51 3°10 59 
OPtember » Peeccccce 2: 58 3 » 12 54 
N ber 3d toe eeeees oo oan = 
: ni aD eeecevece ‘id m - 
December 93 tee eeeees 2-49 3-04 55 


ait the end of 1938 the yield on Treasuries was almost 
fate, Where it had been in ae 1937, in spite of the 
of its in the interval, the Treasury had been doing most 
$ financing through the long-term market. The spread of 


about 4 per cent. is remarkably constant, and re 
‘ ‘ presents the 
tax differential rather than a risk differential to the institu- 
tional holder. 
The structure of the public debt has chan materiall 
without greatly affecting the long-term rate. ” 7 


COMPOSITION OF THE INTEREST-BEARING PuBLIC Dest 
($’000,000) 
Bonds Notes Bills Special Total 
June, 1937... 21,322 10,617 2,303 1,558 35,800 
» 1938 ... 23,599 9,147 1,154 2,676 36,576 
Dec., 1938... 25,940 8,497 1,306 3,156 38,899 


In 18 months bonds have increased by $4.6 billions, while 
the combined totals of notes and bills have fallen about $3 
billions. The scarcity of short-term paper accounts for its 
extremely low or vanishing yields; but, as the second table 
above showed, the increase in the long-term bonds has not 
materially disturbed the rate. 


Hot Money 


Hitherto data for the movement of capital (hot money) 
have been published only at quarterly intervals, with a lag 
of one quarter. They will now be published monthly, with 
the same quarterly lag. 


NeT CAPITAL INFLOW 


($000,000) 
January 2, 1935-January 1, 1936.0... .. ce eee 1,412 
January 1, 1936-December 30, 1936 ............ 1,196 
December 30, 1936-December 29, 1937 ...... 802 
December 30, 1937-September 28, 1938 ...... 33 
Week of October 5, 1938  ........cccccceesceeeese 68 
” ~ Bea addin ndbescauhshiiectandde 27 
ao - Bik as. -. weneneceuuneneowsweanens 102 
~ pa Ts See. ceeintaanebesien 22 


In the first nine months of 1938 the capital inflow almost 
dried up, only to be renewed with exceptional vigour in 
October. It amounted, however, to scarcely half the gold 
imports in that month. At the end of October, 1938, the 
total computed net foreign funds accumulated since Janu- 
ary 2, 1935 (just under four years), was $3,662 millions, of 
which about half was in short-term banking funds. The other 
half was invested—about $1,200 millions in domestic securi- 
ties and over $600 millions in foreign securities (the so-called 
repatriation of foreign securities). On the whole, the data 
suggest that the attraction of the New York stock market 
as a magnet for these funds is less than is commonly 
supposed. 

CAPITAL INFLOW 
($7000,000) 
r——— Investment 


Banking Domestic Foreign 


Funds Securities Securities 
BOD vcicceccesss 965 317 125 
BD i tiiccesense 397 601 191 
BOT Scadivdcunse 256 245 267 
1938* .....008 5 ll — 37 42 
* 9 months 


In the first nine months of 1938 foreign holders switched 
from American to foreign securities. The movement of 
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Financial Agents of the Government of the Dominion of Canada in London 
CAPITAL PAID-UP  ... «. +» $36,000,000 
REST AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $40,183,254 
TOTAL ASSETS IN EXCESS OF $860,000,000 
Head Office: MONTREAL 
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banking funds is supposed to be the true hot money, and it 
will be netiend that aaa dwindled steadily and rather rapidly 
up to the October crisis. On the other hand, foreign invest- 
ment in foreign securities was climbing steadily. Only in 
1936—the year of our bull market—did foreign buying come 
into our domestic securities in a Conspicuous way. - 

On the whole, analysis suggests that the placement in 
American securities is of an actual investment nature—the 
“heavy foreign selling” that figures so prominently in 
rumours every time our market breaks does not appear as 
a@ major statistical item; the continuous purchase by 
foreigners of foreign securities is very likely of an investment, 
repatriation or redemption nature. 

The true hot money is presumed to be in the short-term 
balances. In this item there is movement: from September, 
1937, to July, 1938, these balances were reduced from $2,250 
millions to about $1,250 millions; only to be rebuilt to 
$1,750 millions in August-September-October, 1938. The 
drawing down of $1,000 million between September, 1937, 
and July, 1938, may have been in the nature of a flight from 
the dollar, but it seems more likely that it was related to our 
enormous active merchandise balance in the period. The 
$500 million return flow in the autumn of 1938 was dis- 
tinctly a flight to the dollar. 





France 


Economic and Financial Recovery 


Paris, February 23.——Indices of economic and financial 
activity continue to show improvement. In January public 
savings banks showed a further surplus of deposits over 
withdrawals, and the volume of subscriptions to Treasury 
bonds permitted another lowering of the rate of interest. 
There was some revival of activity, too, in the market; total 
issues of stocks and debentures amounted to 390 million 
francs, against 114 millions in January, 1938, and the highest 
since last July. The issuing rate of the debentures was higher 
than in December—5.75 per cent., against 5.40 per cent.—but 
lower than the average for 1938 and even lower than the 
average monthly rate for the period 1933 to 1937. There 
seem to be the first signs of an eagerness to invest the freshly 
repatriated and dishoarded capital. 

Another favourable symptom in January was an increase 
of 25 per cent. in the postal receipts compared with January, 
1938. And about a fifth of the increase can safely be attri- 
buted to a growth in the volume of traffic, which seems to 
show that the recent increase in taxes and charges has not 
blocked the recovery of business. The increase in the Govern- 
ment’s fiscal receipts suggests the same. 

The number of persons recorded as out of work, on the 
other hand, was 420,608 on February 11th, against 419,654 
a week before and 409,776 a year previously. The percentage 
of employees working at least 40 hours a week rose from 
86.03 to 87 and the proportion actually working more than 
40 hours rose from 8.85 to 18.12. This improvement of 
activity, Coming after many months of monetary stability, is 
something new in France to-day, and would certainly have 
striking consequences—notably on the Stock Exchange—if it 
were not that public opinion feared further international 
complications in the next few months. 

This fear of diplomatic trouble has serious effects on a 
market continually assailed by false rumours of crises and 
coming. war, and, despite business improvements at home, 
the general index of French stocks, after having risen from 
195 in October to 244 in December, has fallen again to 219 
in ay Debentures and public funds have resisted more 
strongly. 
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Credit Expansion ? 


In his latest speeches M, Reynaud has forecast that a fall 
in the price of vegetables will prevent any further increase 
in the cost of living. The recent course of wholesale prices 
has been as follows:— 


Jan.28 Feb.4 Feb. 11 Feb. 
676 678 679 ‘is 


General index ............ 

Domestic products ...... 705 706 704 698 
Imported products ...... 624 628 635 634 
Foodstuffs .........++00s0008 656 659 654 648 
Industrial products ...... 693 696 701 700 


The Minister of Finance also announced that the Govern- 
ment was ready, now that the return of gold was going on 
unchecked, to bring about a slight expansion of credit to aid 
private business, which is hindered by the rise in prices, 
Such intervention represents a minimum. The markets may 
have to stand the strain of another démarche by the totali- 
tarian States once the Papal election is over; and, in any 
case, the Treasury will need to carry through a funding 
operation before July. Both eventualities must be faced 
serenely and with confidence in the internal strength of the 
country. This confidence may actually be backed by renewed 
orders to industry and firmness on the Stock Exchange, but 
it will need a convincing demonstration of the revival and 
moral re-armament of the country under the Government's 
lead. 

The production of the 69 most important electrical com- 
panies in 1937 and 1938 was as follows: — 





(In million Kwh.) 
Percentage 
1937 1938 increase 
TI. « winnnnnemnaseusaiabadbenes 3,839 4,374 -+-13-93 
PEED cnnctasocanstovsonsneemdiboss 8,894 9,107 + 2:40 
12,734 13,482 + 5-08 


This represents a total national production of nearly 
20,000 million Kwh., against 18,500 millions in 1937; and 
this increase has come about in spite of continued numerous 
strikes and social troubles. 


Lower Iron-Ore Output 


The production of iron ore in 1938 was 33,137,000 tons, 
against 37,839,000 tons in 1937, the fall being due to the 
diminution of iron production and iron exports. A revival 
was perceptible at the end of the year, when the monthly 
average increased from 2,583,000 tons in the third quarter 
of the year to 2,701,000 tons in the fourth. 

Iron ore production has fallen back to the level of 1936, 
and even that year’s level of output was far below that of 
1929, when it was 50,780,000 tons, or 1930, when it was 
48,571,000 tons. The ore production of French Morocco 
increased from 67,000 tons in 1937 to 266,000 tons in 1938. 
Total French exports of iron ore fell from 19,321,000 tons 
in 1937 to 15,505,000 tons in 1938, that is by 3,816,000 tons, 
a figure very close to the decline in production. 





Germany 


Sugar Supplies 


Ber.IN, February 20.—Because the domestic demand for 
sugar and the creation of stored reserves have absorbed the 
entire German production, the Reich now only exports 
sugar in small quantities. The development of the German 
sugar industry is shown in the following official figures. 
(The first column shows the actual experience of 1937-38; 
the second column shows a calculation of the production 
needed to meet requirements) : — 


(Tons) 

1937-38 1938-39 
Production ........ . 2,215,000 Consumption ...... 1,897,000 
Imports .........+00. 15,000 —s- Feed ..........e0e0es . 356,434 
Stocks brt. fwd. eee 162,933 Exports eeeeseeeeee 8 83,200 
_ Storage .......000++ . 475,245 
"NUMER enccevevenubar 2,392,933 eee es 
Consumption eeeeee 1,790,000 Total ereeeeceves @ 2,81 1,879 
602,933 Stocks brt. fwd.... 589,933 

Exports eereeeeeeseece 13,000 Requisite produc- 
eeeeseseeeseee ° 2,121 3946 


Stocks carried fwd. 589,933 








o 
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The sugar crop during the current season is expected to 
be round about 2,124,000 tons of raw sugar, plus perhaps 
74,000 tons in addition from the Sudeten territory. Austrian 
production covers Austrian needs. The governing association 
of the German sugar industry has decreed that each sugar 
factory must export 1 per cent. of its basic production quota. 
In addition, a small share of the stocks in store is to be 
exported. These exports will amount altogether to 43,000 
tons, or about half the German export quota under the sugar 
Ts decree specifies that concerns with a minority 
Jewish interest or with scattered Jewish share holdings, and 
Jewish welfare organisations which assist emigration are not 
to be forcibly aryanised for the present; nor are land hold- 
ings used for agricultural or forestry purposes. A complete 
devaluation of Jewish property is to be avoided. In future 
aryanisations, care will be taken to leave Jews the means of 
paying their obligations, to leave them enough funds for 
emigration and to see that no undesirable speculation occurs 
over landed properties dealt with. 


Relaxation of Jewish Policy 


These orders indicate that the Jewish pogrom and the 
levy, exacted from the Jews have led to such a depreciation 
of Jewish property that it is beginning to disturb the 
Government itself. The new Decree further lays down that 
only the immediate value of the concern is to be paid the 
Jewish seller. The Aryan buyer must pay 70 per cent. of the 
difference between the buying price and the market price to 
the State in real estate transactions, but the full difference 
must be paid to the State. 

The dispossession of the Jews has led to considerable 
disturbances in the capital market. Only a relatively small 
proportion of the second instalment of the Jewish levy 
has been paid in cash. Since the larger sales of Jewish- 
owned securities on the Bourse would have led to consider- 
able breaks in prices, the Preussische Staatsbank was made 
the receiving institution. Nevertheless, Jewish sales of 
securities, to meet living expenses, are a burden on the 
Bourse. 

Unemployment fell again in January. In the old Reich, 
there were 302,000 unemployed at the end of January, com- 
pared with 456,000 in the preceding month, and a little over 
a million in January, 1938. In Greater Germany there were 
646,500 unemployed against 824,000 in December. The 
number of employed workers rose from 19.2 millions in 
December to 19.5 millions in January. In an attempt to meet 
the shortage of labour, a new law decreed that, in the 
branches of industry considered important by the State, the 
employer as well as the employee must receive special per- 
mission before changing his job. This law is designed to 
reduce wasteful labour turnover; according to official 
Statistics, an average of 1.4 million jobs are changed every 


month. 
The Direction of Trade 


German imports and exports with the chief regions of the 
world show the following picture: — 


(In Rm. million) 











Imports 1937 1938 1938 
Old Reich Gr. Germany 
NNONG sii sisiitincie® 3,945 +2 2,966 6 3,430°5 
QrerROOR kis canidiiandioenn - 2,409°8 2,462 °8 . 2,628 -3 
Whereof 
AfPiCG....e0cees sotmee’ . 428-0 385 °5 402°6 
OG «ctrunsivtuiitiaecls . 641-2 619-4 656-3 
ANTE oss crecinacns 1,261 -4 1,391 -3 1,491 °8 
Australia ........... . 95-2 66-6 77:6 
Other countries...... 20-0 19-9 19-9 
Total ........ccecce 5,375-0 5,449-3 6,051-7 


Europe has a share of 56.3 per cent., and overseas countries 
Per cent. of Greater Germany's imports. Among 
Countries selling to Germany, Great Britain again headed 
the list last year with goods to the value of Rm. 282.7 
millions against Rm. 308.6 millions in 1937. 
Course of exports has been as follows: — 


(In Rm. million) 
Exports 1937 1938 1938 
Old Reich Gr. Germany 
Benepe iabeineacns seeseeees 2,969°6 5665-3 er 3 
seas seeeee Seeeeececese “ - . 
Wher 1,811-6 1,58 ‘a ; 
MM Riek Bi 15-1 203-0 . 
AGS iii ie Weed cant 522-9 552-1 
 iiitiet a 905-6 810-7 830-0 
eit oit, 48-8 48-8 50-9 
6-2 6-2 9-2 
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Europe takes 70.5 per cent., and Overseas countries 29.3 
Per cent. of the exports of Greater Germany. England, with 
goods to the value of Rm. 350.9 millions (against Rm. 432.2 
millions in 1937) was, next to Holland, the second largest 
buyer of German goods in 1938. 

The trade balance has moved as follows :— 
























































(In Rm. millions: + = export and — = import surpluses) 
1937 1938 1938 
Old Reich Gr. Germany 

ri Duadettekisambosames + 1,024-4 +698 -7 +561-7 

RN chi oeretri ke — 598-2 —877°4 —983-6 
Whereof 

Bice sencsseneceee — 196-9 —182°5 —190-9 

Asia eseeeseeeeeeceeees ao 0:9 — 96°5 —104-2 

America binnasitnoukdl — 355-8 —580°6 —661-8 

Australia ........000 — 46:4 — 17:8 — 26:7 

Other countries ..... — 13-8 — 13:7 — 10:7 

 ecetnaceunes + 413-4 —192-4 —432.6 


The unfavourable trend of foreign trade was arrested in 
January. Greater Germany’s imports fell by 13 per cent. to 
Rm. 472.3 millions, against Rm. 541.9 millions in December. 
Exports fell by 12 per cent. to Rm. 441.3 millions, compared 
with Rm. 504.1 millions in December. 

For the old Reich alone, imports were valued at Rm. 409.8 
millions in January, against Rm. 485.8 millions in December 
and Rm. 483.2 millions in January, 1938. Old Reich exports 
amounted to Rm. 418.6 millions, against Rm. 479.4 millions 
and Rm. 445.9 millions, respectively. There was thus an im- 
port surplus for the old Reich of Rm. 8.8 millions in January, 
against Rm. 6.7 millions in December and Rm. 37 millions 
in January, 1938. For Greater Germany there was an im- 
port surplus of Rm. 31 millions, against Rm, 37.8 millions in 
December. 


Trade Talks 


In preparation for the Anglo-German negotiations between 
industrialists which are to be resumed next month, the visit 
to Berlin of Mr Ashton-Gwatkin, who collaborated with 
Lord Runciman last September, is expected with interest. 
According to official statements, the visit will be concerned 
with the collection of information, and the present trip of 
Dr Bergemann to London has the same object. 

The announced visit of Mr Stanley and Mr Hudson to 
Berlin is regarded most favourably here. It is expected that 
the method of sounding possibilities by personal contacts 
will be continued by a later visit of Herr Funk to London. 





Sweden 


The Co-operative Union 


STOCKHOLM, February 13.—-Following marked expan- 
sion during the last ten years, the Co-operative Union of : : 
Sweden has become a dominant element in the country’s | , 
economic life. With assets totalling Kr. 220 millions, virtual : 
freedom from debts, 4,400 retail shops and member house- j 
holds in excess of 600,000, the Union is gaining in strength 
and importance; and its activity has also been extended to 
some branches of industrial production. The main object of 
the Union being to protect the interest of its members- 
consumers, the stability of the level of prices for consumers’ 
goods is constantly watched by the body. It has become one 
of the main tasks of the Union to fight monopolistic ten- 
dencies and price-pushing practices. It was chiefly for this 
reason that the Union entered the field of production. 

The Union’s head, Mr Albin Johansson, recently made a 
statement regarding its industrial activity. The annual out- 
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put of industries connected with the Co-operative Union is 
valued at Kr. 140 millions. Among these industrial enterprises 
are margarine factories, oil refineries, coffee-roasting plants, 
factories for rubber goods, flour mills, a staple fibre factory, 
a cattle-food cakes factory, etc. While the bulk of the output 
is for home consumption, some products have lately found a 
market abroad. 

By the very fact of its existence and the latent threat of 
taking up new branches of industrial production the Union 
exercises constant pressure on combines producing con- 
sumers’ goods in large quantities. Thus, the linoleum and the 
cement industries must adapt their price policy to that of the 
Co-operative Union. 

Business activity is steadily on the up-grade, and the 
general index of business activity (1935 = 100) rose in 
November by 2.5 points to 119.4, or almost the same level 
as in December, 1937. There is still the support of a very 
brisk building industry with large consumption capacity. 
The dark feature remains the pulp and paper industry, whose 
future trend depends to a large extent on American recovery. 


Less Trade 


Foreign trade in December was satisfactory, with exports 
valued at Kr. 167 millions and imports at Kr. 190 millions. 
The total value of foreign trade in 1937 and 1938 is shown in 
the following table: — 


In million kronor 
1937 1938 
TE  pccsenneeuanstinne . 2,123 2,068 
SIUIRE . ctcbospecccnninane 2,000 1,839 
Import surplus .......+. 123 229 


Trade with Great Britain during the first eleven months 
of 1937 and 1938 was as follows: — 


January-November (in million kronor) 


1937 1938 Decrease 
Exports to Great Britain........ - 426 402 — 24 
Imports from Great Britain ... 364 346 — 18 
Export surplus ......ccceccveeees 62 56 — 6 


4, 6 & 8 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON E.c.4 


Manager & Secretary : A. W. Betts, F.C.1.S. 
"Phone : CITY 2666 (3 Lines) Two Doors from St. Paul’s Cathedral 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £6,000,000 
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Of total exports to the United Kingdom valued at Kr. 40? 
in January-November, 1938, only Kr. 383 millions were real 
exports to Great Britain, the remainder being re-exported 
goods. Of the Kr. 383 millions, pulp and paper represented 
Kr. 122 millions, compared with Kr. 125 millions for the 
corresponding period in 1937; timber Kr. 91 millions, com- 
pared with Kr. 123 millions; foodstuffs Kr. 53 millions, com- 
pared with Kr. 41 millions; and iron and steel goods Kr. 40 
millions, compared with Kr. 42 millions. Imports from the 
United Kingdom fell off in the case of coal and coke from 
Kr. 80 millions to Kr. 70 millions; of textiles from Kr. 74 
millions to Kr. 60 millions, and of iron and steel goods from 
Kr. 13 millions to Kr. 8 millions. 





Jugoslavia 


More Foreign Capital 


BELGRADE, February 10.—-Recent attempts by German 
capital to capture certain key positions in the Jugoslav 
mining industry, and thus consolidate an influence on the 
country’s economy, have once more focused attention on 
Jugoslavia’s problem of how to finance industry. Ever since 
the war it has been questioned how to reconcile the needs of a 
rapidly growing population, which could find neither rural 
employment nor, through a lack of capital, employment in 
industry. As things stand, nearly 20 per cent. of Jugoslav 
villagers are without land, and 80 per cent, have less than 
5 hectares per family. The total amount of capital in in- 
dustry is estimated at 18,000 million dinars, including both 
capital and credit; and of this over one-third belongs to 
foreigners. 

Autarky has since made this problem even more acute. On 
one hand the drift of unemployed land workers to the towns 
has increased; on the other, exchange control and lack of de- 
visen have made foreign investment impracticable. At present 
financing is done in three ways, by the State, by private home 
capital, and by foreign capital. In 1937, however, investment 
from these sources amounted to only 208 million dinars. 
Last year the State increased its participation, and sank 820 
million dinars in certain mining and metallurgical enter- 
prises. Private capital supplied only 219 million dinars net. 
_ Of special interest is the form in which foreign capital is 
invested. Since 1931 new foreign capital had been chiefly 
supplied from the revenue of companies already working in 
Jugoslavia, the money being used either for the enlargement 
of existing enterprises or the purchase of new ones. Thus, 
the Selection Trust has amalgamated existing concerns and 
issued new share capital to the sum of £400,000. The French 
Copper mining company at Bor has enlarged the capacity of 
its plant to 20,000 tons of electrolytic copper; and other 
foreign companies have formed Jugoslav branches from their 
frozen credits. We may mention the creation by British 
capital of a new company for electrical apparatus, and 
another for the production of petroleum; by Swiss capital of 
a textile enterprise and a company for the export of corn; by 
Italian capital of a textile enterprise; and by American for 
cash registers. 


German Interests 


German capital has hitherto found its activities hampered 
by lack of devisen, and has tried to get round this difficulty 
in various ways. In the course of the last few years, several 
attempts have been made to form companies which could 
operate without the export of capital from Germany. Thus, 
one company was founded from the proceeds, which were 
not paid into the clearing account, of German machinery 
exported to Jugoslavia. The German position is complicated, 
however, by the fact that Germany has no capital claims, 
but owes money to Jugoslavia. 

Much discussion and considerable opposition has been 
aroused by a new scheme sponsored with official German 
backing by a combination of Krupp and I.G. Farben- 
Industrie. These two companies plan to create a new com- 
pany for the exploitation of mines and the export to Ger- 
many of ores and metals. The capital of the new company 
would be only 10 million dinars, but its credit would rise to 
500 millions. The idea is that no new German capital would 
have to be imported, but that the profits of the Jugoslav 
branch could be employed for the extension of German 
industrial investment in Jugoslavia. The new company would 
thus serve as a centre, in which industrial investment would 
be linked with foreign trade, for Germany’s economic drive. 
Opposition has been roused chiefly by the fact that the com- 
pany is planning to make a bid for a monopoly of ore and 
metal exports, and this, it is considered, would be incon- 
sistent with the requirements of Jugoslav national defence. 
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Wreck and Reckoning 


“In the year 1938 two Central European dykes were burst 
asunder.” Both Mr Hutton and Mr Gedye, in two striking 
books,* are convinced that Germany’s annexation of Austria 
and the territorial changes associated with the Munich Settle- 
ment together constituted a turning point in Europe’s history. 

“The war of 1914-18 looks futile,” says Mr Hutton. It 
was fought “ because the risk of a Greater Germany athwart 
all Europe was too great to be borne.” Now, when Germany’s 
frontiers are more secure than at any time in history; when 
“the Third Reich controls Europe’s most modern methods 
of communication across Europe’s most ancient routes”; 
when a new deal of European populations has tipped the 
balance of man-power towards the Axis States; when Czecho- 
Slovakia has perforce to “live in the belly of Germany”; 
when Poland’s industries, oil, coal and railways lie uneasily 
close to Germany’s Eastward march; when Jugoslavia must 
seek desperately to play off Germany against Italy or be 
caught in the pincers; when “intractable, individualist ” 
Hungary is held defenceless in the German toils; and when 
Roumania, “ the Mexico of the Balkans,” finds German pene- 
tration eating into the patchwork of her “ jigsaw” nation- 
alities: the question “ What now?” is an ominous inquiry 
for Britain as well as France. 

Mr Gedye, a great journalist who has dwelt dangerously 
in the midst of Germany’s reawakening—from Cologne, the 
Rhineland and the Ruhr to doomed Vienna and Prague—has 
only small doubt of the answer. With Mr Churchill, he 
sees “ the stations closing down and the lights going out.” 

As I see it now, after twenty years in Germany and Central 

Europe . . . the vital defences of pacific Europe against a 

world war and the Germany hegemony of Europe have been 

given up without a blow by the surrender of the bastions of 

Austria and Czecho-Slovakia. 

In a burning, passionate, partisan story, that stirs the 
Pulses and catches the heart-strings, Mr Gedye tells how it 
has all come about. Across his pages pass the figures of the 
subtle Monsignore Siepel, “the Cardinal without Mercy,” the 
vain, irascible, patriotic and martyred Englebert Dollfuss and 
the cabined, misguided and unhappy Karl von Schuschnigg, 
as he shows how, in an attempt “to hold at bay the native 
devil of German Fascism with the imported Beelzebub from 
Italy,” Austrian liberty was pitilessly destroyed in the name 
of Austrian independence. Parliament, the trade unions and 
Socialist Vienna were broken and destroyed, and all in the 
end to less than no purpose as the Nazi campaign of treachery 
and terrorwent remorselessly on. And, when Dr von Schusch- 
nigg saw the light too late and his terrible humiliation at 
Berchtesgaden loomed near, “the howitzers and gallows of 
1934” still separated the Left and the forces of democracy 
from the Austrian Chancellor in his gallant last bid. 

Nor is Mr Gedye’s news from Prague more uplifting. 
“The hangman with his little bag came creeping through the 
gloom”: turning thus to Wilde to symbolise Lord Runci- 
man’s mission, Mr Gedye expresses his sure faith that, long 
before Czecho-Slovakia was thrown to the wolves to save 
European Peace, its gallantry and independence had been 
written off by the Western Powers. 

“To save European peace”... it is here that the cold 
analysis of Mr Hutton’s brilliantly succinct, shrewd and 
Comprehensive 250 pages come in. He is no story-teller, 
vivid though his pen is, but a consultant expert. And his 
Conclusion on the prospects for peace and freedom are not 
So uniformly pessimistic as the biased, generous, indignant 
despair of Mr Gedye. 

Mr Hutton draws up a balance sheet of the new post- 
Munich Europe. He outlines Germany’s economic gains. 
He makes a penetrating measurement of the strategical 


~~. 





* Danubian, Destiny. By Graham Hutton. Harry. 254 
° 8. : 
169" Bastions. By G. E. R. Gedye. Gollancz. 519 pages. 
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situation on land and sea and in the air. “ This was the great 
gain of 1938 (he says, speaking of Germany and Italy) 
that at any moment the two Axis Powers might in future so 


arrange their policy that either the East or the West could be 
insulated strategically. 


A Western diplomatic drive, always stopping short of war, 
can cover the real drive into an exposed and vulnerable 
Eastern Europe.and Danubia.” 

But Mr Hutton does not despair. Germany and Italy will 
be forced to take the offensive and their chief weapon of the 
frightful knock-out blow must fail. “The kernel of the 
Strategic nut is compounded of economic, political and 
moral! factors,” and here the present and future balance is 
with the West. The Reich’s vast air-force, her network of 
highways by land and water (which Mr Hutton analyses 
admirably), her great economic war-machine, and her 25 per 
cent. increase in industrial production in a decade, are not 
enough. The German national income is no greater than in 
1928; the burden of taxes and levies is gravely heavy; re- 
newals, maintenance, repairs and replacements are long over- 
due; skilled labour and exports are short; financing is at 
a deadlock. 

The key to Europe’s destiny is in Danubia, where Germany 
seeks economic strength and strategic gains. The States of 
Danubia are on their knees but not down. Danubia is a 

collection of peoples, of nations, of living, sentient human 


beings, of as many millions as dwell in Germany and Italy 
together. 


With the aid of the West, it will not lightly go under. With 
Mr Gedye, Mr Hutton would say, but with more conviction 
—‘ There is still time, but, I think, only just time.” 


VALUE ano CAPITAL 


An Inquiry into Some Fundamental 
Principles of Economic Theory 


By J. R. HICKS 
12/6 net 


PUBLIC ASPECTS OF 
FINANCE 


By D. H. MACGREGOR 
5/- net 


This book deals with certain aspects 
of national finance which have been 
more prominent in public than in 
academie discussion, such as the rela- 
tion of expenditure to policy, the 
doctrine of fructification, and the 
doctrine of emergency, or reserve, 
finance 
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Fuel Economy 


ETWEEN 1929 and 1937 the volume of industrial 

production in Britain rose by more than 20 per cent., 
but the quantity of coal consumed increased by only 5 per 
cent., from 173.5 million to 181.2 million tons. Oil and 
other sources of power have been increasingly used; but 
most of this has been for new uses and only a compara- 
tively small part has been in substitution for coal. The 
decline in the proportionate use of coal cannot be thus 
explained. The motor car created a new demand for fuel, 
and the growth of the petrol-driven army of motor vehicles 
cannot be held responsible for the failure of coal con- 
sumption to keep pace with industrial production, except 
in so far as it caused some diversion of traffic from rail 
to road. The quantity of coal used by locomotives in 1937, 
at 13 million tons, was only 2.7 per cent. smaller than in 
1929. While changes in the distribution of production, 
such as the growth in the relative importance of the 
“light ” industries, may have been partly responsible for 
the reduction in coal consumption per unit of output, there 
is no direct evidence that this development has been a 
major factor. But there is conclusive evidence of rapid 
progress in the efficiency of the utilisation of coal, stimu- 
lated, on the one hand, by the rise in its price (the average 
export price of coal rose by 22 per cent. between 1929 and 
1938), and, on the other, by the desire to establish new 
industries away from the coalfields. In few periods has 
this increase in the efficiency of utilisation of coal been 
more rapid than in the last twenty years. 

The tendency for industry, and especially the secondary 
industries, to develop in localities far from the coalfields 
has given rise to a demand for power plant economical in 
fuel. If an engine can produce the same amount of power 
from two tons of coal, where an older model would need 
three, it may be possible to site the plant further from the 
coalfield. The recent tendency for fuel costs and wages 
to rise, and for interest rates to remain at a low level, has 
made manufacturers more willing to purchase costly fuel- 
saving and labour-saving machinery for their boiler rooms. 
The southward trend of industry and the increased effici- 
ency of the coal-using industries have been contem- 
poraneous developments: each has contributed to the 
advance of the other. 

Approximately 27 per cent. of the coal mined in Great 
Britain is used for steam-raising in factories. Considerable 
economy in coal consumption has been achieved by prepar- 
ing the fuel, by conserving heat and by improved methods 
of transmission. In modern practice coal is cleaned at the 
colliery, pulverised to the required size, graded and mixed 
before it reaches the furnace, while automatic stokers 
ensure the efficient feeding of the fires. The packing of 
heat-losing parts, the introduction of low-pressure turbines 
to use waste steam, and improvements in transmission 
have all reduced the coal requirements of industry. In this 
manner manufacturers have been able to pay the increase 
in the price of coal without undue hardship. 

Almost all the electricity generated in Great Britain is 
produced in thermal stations which use coal as fuel. In 
1913, 5,360,000 tons of coal were used to produce 3,890 
million units of electricity, while in 1937 14,977,000 tons 
produced 24,310 million units; thus during a period of 
twenty-five years the coal equivalent per unit of elec- 
tricity fell from 3.09 Ibs. to 1.38 Ibs., while the resulting 
reduction in the price of electricity was largely responsible 
for the expansion of demand. The Grid system, by remoy- 
duction in a few large stations, has made possible a 
considerable increase in efficiency. The movement towards 


larger stations has been in progress for a number of years, 
until in 1937 38 stations, or 8.9 per cent. in number, 
produced more than 65 per cent. of the total output of 
electricity. 


AVERAGE OUTPUT OF ELECTRICITY PER STATUTORY STATION 


. 9-6 million units 
1929 eeeereccecseces 20-8 >” ” 
1933 Ceeeeccccsccece 31-8 » ” 
BEEN kckdedstccccdes 44-9 ” by) 
1937 eeeereesesceree 57 ¥ 3 ” ”» 


So much of the production now comes from large and 
newly constructed stations that the continued increase in 
efficiency may not be maintained for many more years, 
In the United States, where efficiency of power production 
was greater than in this country until 1935, it appears that 
maximum efficiency has been reached, but in Britain the 
coal equivalent per unit is still decreasing, if at a less 
rapid rate. 

Similarly, the quantity of gas and other products pro- 
duced per ton of coal consumed by the gas industry has 
shown an increase. The number of stations has fallen, the 
average output per works has increased, and the quantity 
of gas and coke obtained per ton of coal has risen. 


GASWORKS 
1913 1929 1932 1936 


adéuintattion 274:6 396:2 400°4 433-7 
Output per ton of coal 
(thous, cub. ft.) ............ 13-16 17-08 17:29 16:90 


evevccceosecessoosese 9-44 13-86 13-88 13:88 


Faced with the strong and continued competition of 
foreign shipyards and the steady advance in the use of oil 
fuel, British shipbuilders have been compelled to design 
new types of economy vessels in order to retain their posi- 
tion in the world markets. Improvements in hull design 
have reduced resistance to passage through the water by 
anything up to 10 per cent., while improved stern frames 
and propellers have resulted in a saving of a further 10 per 
cent. As a result of these advances, a vessel of 9,000 tons, 
which in 1923 required 1,880 i.h.p. to maintain’ a speed 
of 10 knots, now requires only 1,400 i.h.p. to maintain the 
same speed. At the same time, the introduction of feed- 
water heating, superheating, reheating, packing, and the 
use of poppet valves on the h.p. and i.p. engines have « 
increased the efficiency of the engines. Feed water now 
enters the boilers at a temperature of 290-310 degrees 
instead of 190-220 degrees, while reheating has increased 
the power output of the ip. and L.p. engines. The pack- 
ing of boilers and steam pipes has prevented loss of heat, 
although asbestos packing has been replaced in modern 
practice by floating metallic packing, which, despite its 
greater initial cost, is more efficient and less expensive to 
maintain. As a result of these improvements in the engine 
room, the coal equivalent per i.h.p. produced fell from 
1.5 Ibs. in 1923 to 1.05 Ibs. in 1938, so that the vessel 
of 9,000 tons now requires 16 tons of coal per day where 
formerly it burned 30. As fuel costs represent about 15 per 
cent. of total running expenses, this represents a consider- 
able saving to the shipowner. The reduction in bunker and 
engine room requirements also allows a considerable 
increase in cargo space. 

Ever since the introduction of Nielson’s hot blast, the 
iron and steel industry has aimed at reducing its coal 
consumption per ton of finished steel. The progress of the 
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last hundred years has been summed up in the words that 
“4 blast furnace now produces as much iron in an hour 
as one did in a week in 1829, and at about one-fifth the 
cost in fuel.” The recent improvements in blast-furnace 
technique, which are reflected in a decrease in the coal 
consumption per ton of pig iron from 41.3 cwts. in 1913 
to 32.6 cwts. in 1936, are due not so much to new inven- 
tions as to the rationalisation and integration of produc- 
tion. Small and inefficient units have been abandoned, and 
the size of the average plant has increased, so that waste 
of heat has been reduced. Improved coke ovens and the 
mixing and grading of the coking coal have been respon- 
sible for part of this increase in efficiency. The bechive 
ovens, which were dominant before the War, have almost 
entirely disappeared, and have been replaced by by- 
product ovens. 


Coxe Ovens 

1913 1929 1934 1936 

Beehive ovens (number) 13,167 1,401 715 670 

Other ovens (number)... 7,839 8,128 6,132 6,334 

Average output of coke 

per oven (toms) ......... 609 1,400 1,679 1,814 
The principal saving in fuel has been the result of the 
integration of production, whereby coke ovens, blast 
furnaces and rolling mills are situated in the same estab- 
lishment, so that continuous processing without waste of 
heat is possible. The waste gases from the coke ovens are 
also used in the furnaces and rolling mills, although there 
is some wastage, as coking is a continuous process while the 


A New Deal 


ee ROOSEVELT’S statement on the politi- 
cal situation last week by no means inspired Wall 
Street. Unfortunately, it also overshadowed his important 
statement on the public utility industry. According to the 
President, no further expansion of Government hydro- 
electric power plants will be made. And he proceeded 
to re-emphasise the co-operation of the industry and the 
Administration to increase power capacity for national 
defence purposes. The Government and the industry are to 
work in co-operation “without either problem or fear 
between them.” - 

On this statement the outlook for American utility con- 
cerns should be more attractive than at any time since the 
depression. The President’s protestations have been. backed 

uring the past month by the agreement reached between 
the Tease Valley Authority and Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation for the acquisition of the latter’s 
Tennessee Electric Power properties, The purchase appar- 
ently awaits agreement on technical details, but it marks 
the admiSsion by the T.V.A. that payment should not be 
: on rigorously computed net asset values, but should 
include an allowance for the equity in a going concern. 
This important change suggests that the Administration 
eand the industry have come closer together than at any 
ume since the New Deal. 

An examination of the present. position of American 
utility concerns and their prospective share in recovery is 
best divided into three sections.-First, what ultimate effect 
will the Holding Cempany Act exert on the structure of 
the industry? Secondly, how serious is the threat of tom- 
petition from Government-sponsored projects for com- 
pany undertakings? Thirdly, what are the prospects for 
operating utilities under a ggime of effective but less 
“When the Holding Bill was passed in 1935 
3 ing Com ill was in ’ 
Wholesale disintegration of utility holding systems was 
Widely feared. To-day, however, it seems reasonable to ex- 
Pect that most of the utility systems will remainmore 
or less intact. Only two failed to comply with the S.E.C. 
Order to lodge plans of reorganisation by December 1st 
last ee In some cases, possibly, the plans may not satisfy 
the S.E.C., but even where Section 11 of the Act has been 
iberally i by the companies in the first instance, 

is expected. In fact, the companies 
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other works are usually closed down at week-ends. Attempts 
have been made to utilise the heat lost in the molten slag, 
and turbines have been driven with steam generated by 
slag, but the steam is so dirty as te harm the blades of the 
turbines. The great modern steelworks at Scunthorpe, 
Frodingham and Corby, which have been attracted by the 
deposits of low-grade ore, would be unable to pay the 
freight charges on their coal were they not so efficient in 
their fuel consumption. 

In almost every branch of industry a ton of coal is doing 
appreciably more work to-day than it did before the War. 
Only the domestic user is backward, but the household 
market takes 22 per cent. of all the coal used in the 
country, besides taking most of the gas coke produced. 
Improved grates have improved the efficiency of domestic 
fires to a certain extent, but one is led to the conclusion 
that the burning of raw coal in open grates is a wasteful 
and unhygienic process. If the open fire is to be retained, 
then let the semi-coal by-product of low-temperature 
carbonisation be used and not raw coal. 

Remarkable as the increase in the efficiency of coal has 
been in recent years, there is still ample scope for further 
progress, especially in the domestic household; but this 
tendency (accelerated by the rise in coal prices) does not 
absolve the coal industry from making strenuous efforts 
to reduce the price of coal from the high level to which it 
was raised as a result of the virtual elimination of com- 
petition. Cheap coal, now as much as ever, remains one of 
the basic necessities of British industry. 


for Utilities 


which may not be able to continue as going concerns are 
limited to Associated Gas and Electric, Standard Gas and 
Electric and Cities Service, and the first company has 
actually filed its plan of integration. Hence the once- 
feared disruption of the United States utility industry 
now seems unlikely. The threat of Government com- 
petition has also been alleviated by the T.V.A.-Common- 
wealth and Southern agreement, and by prospects of 
agreement in the Memphis deal. The T.V.A., however, 
is by no means the only government power project. In 
Nebraska agreements for the purchase of two power com- 
panies have been nae Sa is ready to oon me 

rst supply of power, but has yet to secure a market; nego- 
aoe in aie with Pacific Power and Light in this 
connection. Other Government projects, including Grand 
Coulee and Fort Peck, are not yet completed. The general 
outline, however, is clear. Government power projects are 
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now prepared to buy their ready-made markets from exist- 
ing power distributors on the basis of a reasonable “ going 
concern ” price. pe 

These clarifications of the Governments inten- 
tions towards the industry very largely open the way 
to an assessment of its prospects on the familiar and 
measurable calculus of revenues and expenditures. For 
the first time in several years the economic facts can be 
seen through the political miasmas. The operating com- 
panies have been faced, since 1933, on the one side of their 
accounts, with increased labour costs, higher taxes, 
Federal regulation, increased depreciation costs and higher 
fuel costs, while on the other side of their accounts they 
have had to make reductions in their charges. Thus profits 
have been attacked from both sides. The question that the 
utility stockholder has to determine is whether this double- 
edged attack on his earnings is likely to continue. 

The fundamental reason for optimism is that, through- 
out all its troubles, the industry has continued to increase 
its gross revenues. According to the figures of the Edison 
Electric Institute, the revenue of the whole industry from 
sales of electric power to ultimate consumers, which 
reached a peak in 1930, suffered only the moderate fall of 
12 per cent. to 1933. The 1930 peak was surpassed in 
1936. The figure for 1937 was 9} per cent. above that 
of 1930, and even 1938 will exceed 1930 by a substantial 
margin. Indeed, there is an appreciable number of com- 
panies which have managed to keep the increase in their 
costs below the increase in their revenues, and thus show 
a greater net profit. The following table presents the com- 
posite results of such undertakings. It covers 10 per cent. 
of the industry, and compares the results in the best year 
of 1937-38 with those of the best year of 1929-30*: — 


(Amounts in $000’s) 
1929-30 1937-38 
High High Amount % 
Gross revenues ............ 182,419 212,720 -+ 30,301 -+-16°6 
ses :-— 
OR 5 inksbeiiacnnidels 67,606* 78,595* + 10,989 --16-2 
ID -scicinesedainttinunaibtis 21,447* 31,863* + 10,416 -+-48-6 
WME. ckshesaansin 89,053 110,458 -+-21,405 -+24:0 
Operating income ......... 93,366 102,262 + 8,896 -+- 9-5 
Other income .............0. 3,514 1,048 — 2,466 -—70-3 
_ Total income ... 96,880 103,310 + 6,430 + 6-6 
pvmadcte tices ‘oGna: We <4 tees due 
or 1,988 2:6 
Fixed charges and prefd. Pera aeaaer one 
GEVIGERES a ccccccccccesce 46,017 44,039 -— 1,978  —4:-3 
DONE ID iiacistnkésiocchens 30,495 34,461 + 3,966 -+13-0 


* Estimated. 

_ The upward trend of earnings in this group of companies 
is evident. The 13 per cent. increase in earnings, more- 
over, involved an increase of only 3.9 per cent. in total 

lant. And since there were sharp increases in labour, 
fuel and legal expenses, the fact that total operating costs 
increased by only 16.2 per cent. probably indicates that 
Significant operating economies were achieved. 

If the majority of operating companies were unable to 
show as favourable results as this group, the explanation 
is to be found in the fact that rising expenses more than 
offset rising operating revenues. “ Other income,” derived 
from Sources other than sales of power, declined in the 
majority of cases, but the largest cause of lower net income 

* The table has been compi ‘ V. Seligman and Co., 
+ depend — to whom oe de le ltdindar oe 
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is to be found, for most companies, in the fact that the 
provision for depreciation (which absorbs 10-14 per cent 

of gross revenue) has been placed in recent years on a con. 
siderably more conservative basis than was adopted 

many companies in the boom years. The effect of these two 
factors can be illustrated by Pacific Gas and Electric, which 
had an actual net income at the top of the 1937-38 
recovery $1,159,000 (or 6.8 per cent.) higher than in the 
best pre-depression year. But if “ other income ” and the 
depreciation provision had been on the same scale in both 
years, the increase would have been $3,737,000, or 25.7 
per cent. Similar examples could be cited for American 
Gas and Electric, North American, Niagara Hudson and 
Public Service of New Jersey. “ Other income,” which 
depends upon interest rates and dividend receipts, has 
probably reached its lowest point. And depreciation pro- 
visions, for the soundest companies, have now been raised 
to the general basis allowed by the tax authorities, which 
approximately equals 2-24 per cent. of total plant values. 
The depreciation charge of American Gas and Electric is 
equivalent to 2.48 per cent. of plant values, while North 
American shows 2.23 per cent., Pacific Gas and Electric 
2.08 per cent. and Niagara Hudson 2.02 per cent. Thus, 
changes in depreciation practice have tended to obscure 
the fact that the natural growth of the industry has enabled 
it to absorb an unusual combination of adverse cost factors. 

If, then, there is reason to believe that the increase in 
costs has been arrested, any further rise in demand for 
power will accrue directly to net earnings. Last year the 
utilities were confronted with no new major expense items 
and merely had to absorb the balance of increased costs 
and rate cuts arising from previous years. It is possible, of 
course, that the second-grade companies may adopt more 
conservative depreciation policies in the future. Again, 
costs may arise under the “ death sentence ” provisions of 
the Holding Companies Act, though no general change in 
overhead expenses seems in prospect. Taxes, which absorb 
15 per cent. of gross revenue, show no further increase 
for social security taxes or new discriminatory imposts. 
No increase in wage rates is probable. The companies have 
not increased their wage rolls to the same extent as output 
and revenues, of which wages absorb 20 to 25 per cent. 
Some slight increase in fuel costs may be experienced, for 
output should increase in greater proportion than gross 
revenues, of which fuel represents approximately 9 per 
cent. General materials, which absorb 5 per cent. of gross 
revenues, should be little changed, while a continuing 
decline in fixed charges, which absorb between 15 and 20 
per cent. of revenues, should result from last year’s re- 
funding operations. 

The investor is left, finally, to consider the 
potential growth of consumption. In 1938, industrial sales 
of power were 17 per cent. lower than in 1937, but the 
Federal Reserve Board index fell by 22 per cent., and, 
moreover, industrial sales were still 2.8 per cent. higher 
than in 1929. Although American industry is now ¢stl- 
mated to be 80 per cent. electrified, the current year should 
show a fairly substantial increase in industrial sales, 
possibly of the order of 20 per cent., though, of course, 
such sales are at low rates. Domestic sales last year in- 


, creased by 10 per cent. over 1937, and there is no sign of 


any check. It is possible, indeed, that this rate of increas¢ 
may be slightly exceeded during the current year, granted 
a fuller measure of recovery. Commercial sales last year 
expanded by 5 per cent.—a rate which should be main- 
tained—and farming and public lighting are potentially 
important markets. These estimates suggest that total sales 
may increase by perhaps 14 per cent. in 1939. Last year; 
gross revenues declined by 0.4 per cent. compared with 
1937, and since October they have run ahead of the pre- 
ceding year, in direct contrast to the experience of 1933-34. 
Again, between 1933 and 1936, the average rate charged 
for all classes of power declined by 4.6 per cent. annually, 
compared with the normal decline of 1.3 per cent., but in 
the present recovery phase the industry is faced with only 
normal rate reductions. All told, gross revenues during the 
current year may increase by 6 per cent. and perhaps more. 
On all the evidence—industrial and political—the utilities 
should face a happier period in the next few years. 
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The Banks and Defence Borrowing.—The decision 
to borrow £350 millions for defence at once raises the 
question how much of the total sum can be obtained 
through the money market and the banking system, for it 
is clear that the gilt-edged market alone could not pro- 
vide the whole of that sum without considerable strain. 
At the present time, there can be no doubt that a mere 
creation of cash even on the grand scale would prove a 
relatively ineffectual means of inducing the banks to in- 
crease their investments. The sharp fall of £11 millions 
shown by this item in the January returns is an indication 
that they are more concerned to do precisely the opposite, 
since their combined holdings are already large relatively 
to capital and reserves (which must ultimately cover any 
severe depreciation) and the September crisis somewhat 
discredited gilt-edged as an offset:to withdrawals of de- 
posits. On the other hand, the banks would be only too glad 
to buttress their cash reserves with substantial holdings of 
Treasury bills, which can readily be turned into cash at 
will. For this very reason there are, of course, excellent 
reasons for preventing the Treasury bill issue from becom- 
ing unwieldy. Fortunately, last year’s gold losses have 
brought down the tender issue to the lowest level for this 
decade. Over the year it has been reduced by £175 
millions; and although the January averages showed a con- 
traction in the banks’ money market assets over that period 
of only £85 millions, the February figures will undoubtedly 
show a further sharp decline. It is reasonably certain that 
the banks would absorb an additional £130 millions of 
bills without any extra cash at all, simply by allowing 
their cash ratio to decline to 10.5 per cent. Once their bill 
portfolios were replenished (but not before) they would 
probably be willing once again to take up reasonably short- 
dated securities, to a total, perhaps, of £50 millions, which 
would restore investments to their previous peak. Even if 
cash were provided against any bills in excess of £130 
millions, an expansion of only £10 millions in the credit 
base would enable the banks to take up £230 millions of 
bills and bonds together, while maintaining a cash ratio 
of 10.5 per cent. In this way, pressure on long-term interest 
rates could obviously be postponed or at least mitigated for 
some appreciable time. This analysis naturally assumes 
freedom from complications such as a rising demand for 
bank accommodation or a heavy influx of gold; but there 
can be little likelihood of either development until the 
Political horizon becomes clearer. 


* * * 


Guilder-Sterling-Dollar Triangle—One of the 
unexpected consequences of this week’s revival of the 
selling pressure on the guilder has been a buying pressure 
On sterling. To some extent this may have been due to the 
flight of capital from Amsterdam to London, but most 
of the funds which left Amsterdam owing to the revival 
of political fears sought refuge in New York. If in spite 
of this the weakness of the guilder was accompanied by a 
slight weakness of the doliar in terms of sterling it was 
because the Dutch authorities supported the guilder 
entirely through sales of dollars. In the past they inter- 
vened mainly by selling sterling, but more recently they 
are not known to have operated in sterling, presumably 
because their London balances declined to the indispen- 
sable minimum. Moreover, since the Netherlands Bank 
transferred a large part of its gold stock to New York it 
DOW possesses extensive facilities for the replenishment of 
its dollar balances. It seems that the Dutch authorities 
did not attempt to resist the adverse pressure on the 
Builder too rigidly. They allowed the rate to depreciate 
to an extent that was out of rtion to the extent of the 
selling pressure. It is conceivable that they wish to restore 
* Sterling-guilder rate to about 8.90 to 8.95, at which 
evel it stood before the Czecho-Slovak crisis caused a 
depreciation in sterling. Trade in the Dutch East Indies 
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was particularly affected by the appreciation of the 
guilder in terms of sterling last year, and it is hoped that 
the restoration of the status quo would bring relief in this 
respect. 

* * * 

The Belga Under Pressure.—What is said in the 
preceding Note about the effect on sterling of official 
Dutch support of guilders is also true concerning the 
belga. The Belgian authorities, too, supported their 
currency mainly through sales of dollars. In their case 
the support assumed relatively substantial proportions. 
At the same time, the rate was allowed to move to gold 
export point. Contrary to anticipations, the solution of the 
Cabinet crisis failed to bring relief to the belga, because 
it is widely believed that the new Government will be 
unable to solve the problem which caused the failure of 
M. Spaak’s Government. The anticipation of internal 
political troubles and a series of Cabinet crises gave rise 
to a wave of pessimism regarding the fate of the belga. 
Admittedly, apart altogether from the political factor, 
the belga has suffered through last year’s depreciation of 
sterling and the franc, and even more through the recovery 
in French production during the last few months, as 
a result of which French trade is now in a better position 
to take advantage of the undervaluation of the franc and 
to compete with Belgian trade. The economic difficulties 
are not, however, insurmauntable, and the view that 
equilibrium cannot be reached unless the belga joins the 
sterling bloc at a lower level errs on the side of excessive 
pessimism. But for the political troubles, the belga would 
be well in a position to hold its own. The view is widely 
held in banking circles that real confidence in the belga 
could only return if and when M. van Zeeland should 
take charge once more. Unfortunately, there is no likeli- 
hood of this at present, since the libel actions he initiated 
against various Belgian newspapers are dragging on 
indefinitely, and he has committed himself against 
returning to office until he has obtained satisfaction for the 
attacks directed against him in September, 1937. 


* * * 


Building Society Legislation.—The suggestion in 
last week’s issue of The Economist that the “ Borders ” 
case might well be followed by legislation to put the legality 
of advances supported by collateral security beyond doubt 
has proved accurate. On Tuesday, Sir John Simon 
announced the introduction of a Bill to deal with “ some 
aspects ” of the law relating to building societies. The text 
has not yet been issued, but it is anticipated that the Bill 
will be concerned largely with the specific legalisation of 
business involving collateral security. In return, the build- 
ing societies may well be charged with statutory rules for 
conducting such business, on which it has been impossible 
to secure agreement covering the movement as a whole. 
On the other hand, no general amendment to existing law 
is apparently contemplated. Since the Building Societies 
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Association has long attempted to introduce a voluntary 
agreement on such matters as normal and excess advances, 
rates of interest, and maximum periods of repayment, re- 
sponsible building society officials will probably welcome 
legislation where mutual discussion has failed. Outside 
students of the movement may also hope that in future 
the extent of collateral business, and the relation of the 
“pool” or other collateral cover to excess advances will 
be disclosed in building society accounts. Leave was also 
granted for the introduction of Miss Ellen Wilkinson’s 
private member’s Bill. Some of its provisions, however, 
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are unlikely to commend themselves to building societies 
To give a mortgagor the right of recourse to a building 
society, compelling the latter to rectify any faults which 
may develop in a house on which it has made an advance 
is a denial of the principle of caveat emptor. Indeed, it is 
hard to see why a lender should be made responsible for 
defects in the security against which he has made an 
advance. But the point illustrates the misconceptions which 
are abroad regarding the relations of builders and building 
societies, which the latter will presumably strive to avoid 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Foreign Exchan ges 


Tue weaker tone in sterling which was 
apparent on the announcement of the 
Government’s intention to raise their 
defence borrowing powers was soon 
reversed, and the sterling-dollar rate re- 
mained very steady at around 4.683 for 
most of the week, rising to 4.684#-t 
on Thursday afternoon. Even the 
Chancellor’s statement that £350 
millions of next year’s defence expendi- 
ture is to be met by borrowing failed to 
have any adverse effect; and almost the 
only time that any pressure on sterling 
has been felt was on Monday morning, 
when some transfers of capital to New 
York were made, probably as a result of 
Mr Roosevelt’s references to the Euro- 
pean situation. Chief interest has been 
centred in the belga, which is discussed 
in a Financial Note. The spot rate on 
Thursday afternoon was quoted at 
27.874, and the forward discount for 
three months at the same time widened 
to 2Ic., giving an outright rate of over 
28 belgas to the pound. 

Guilders, which have been on offer 
this week, are also discussed in a Finan- 
cial Note. The Indian rupee was firmer 
on Wednesday, when the result of the 
first sterling tender for ten months was 
made known. Applications slightly ex- 
ceeded the total of £1,000,000, and the 
tender rate was Is. 5iid.; this has in- 
duced expectations that the tap rate 
might be raised as it is usually #:d. 
above the tender rate. 


* 


The Bank Return 


THERE has been another small decline 
in the note circulation this week, but 
the level is still very high. Bankers’ 
deposits are, however, down on the 
week by £7.4 millions, as a result of an 
increase in public deposits and a de- 
crease in Government securities. The 


Feb. 23, Feb. 8, Feb. 15 Feb. 
1938 isso” 1939 108” 
£ mili. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 


Issue Dept. 228 
EE ntetnienntaniens 4 126- : . 
Sane ti a rm 26°4 126-4 126°4 
OR cccccscose: 4:5 475-0 473-2 472- 
Banking Dept.: “7 
Reserve ..s.0s ~ 526 52:3 542 54:7 
Public ) «+ 16-7 15:3 12-5 16-3 
Bankers 105-6 103-9 110-5 103-1 
Other Deps. .. aa He 35-5 35-1 
Discounts & Ad- ‘en = oe 
Vances ......, mes . ‘6 18-1 17: 
Other Secs. ...... 19-5 22-4 21-9 26 
Proportion,.....0«- 333% 33-7% 34:1% 35-3% 


credit expansion of last week has been 
cancelled. There has been no evidence 
of any calling-in by the clearing banks 
in the money market, and the present 
level of bankers’ deposits is still high for 
the time of year, when transfers of tax 
money cause temporary switches from 
bankers’ to public deposits. 


* 


The Money Market 


At the Treasury bill tender on Feb- 
ruary 17th the discount market syndi- 
cate maintained its bid at £99 17s. 6d., 
but the result was disappointing, for it 
only secured a 15 per cent. allotment. 
The average rate at which the bills were 
allotted consequently showed a further 
fall to 10s. 0.64d, per cent. Bill business 
has again been very small, but the clear- 
ing banks have been able to secure a 
few April and May maturities. The 
announcement that the amount of Trea- 
sury bills to be offered next Friday is 
to be increased to £30 millions caused 
some hope that the seasonal decline in 
the tender issue is nearing its end; but 


Feb. 24, Feb. 16 Feb. 23, 
1938 1939 1939 
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London Deposit Rate... 12 lg 12 
nee 
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Treasury bills ......... lg lp lp 


£350 millions of next year’s defence 
expenditure by borrowing, for it was 
immediately concluded that it would 
mean a substantial increase in the issue 
of tender Treasury bills. A good recep- 
tion was given to the £1,000,000 of six- 
month Metropolitan Water Board bills 
which were offered for tender on Thurs- 
day. ee miane totalled £5,325,000, 


consequently less easy to obtain; 
# per cent. has been the usual rate, but 
up to % per cent. has been paid, and in 


clearing banks at the minimum rate of 
1 per cent. 


* 


The Bullion Market 


‘THERE has been a fair demand for gold 
for arbitrage; on Saturday the supplies 
were inadequate to meet it, and as the 
Exchange Account was unwilling to 
offer at a price which gave less than 1d, 
premium buyers had to be rationed. On 
Monday the turnover was higher, at 
nearly £600,000; in view of the pre- 
mium of 1d. over the dollar parity the 
heavy demand from arbitrageurs was 
rather surprising, but the effect of the 
higher premium was probably counter- 
balanced by the improvement in the 
dollar at the time of the fixing. 








| Silver, 
Gold | price per 02. 
| standard 
Date | } 
| Price P a" Amt, | | Two 
jper fine | pig, | Seale | Cosh iniths, 


— 


| 
| 


939 | 5, a.| 4 | coo] 4 4 
Feb. 17 ... 148 412 12pm! 892 | 205, 194i 
18 .. 148 31g) lopm| 242 | 20h 1%7s 
20... 148 5 | lpm! 595 | 203, 19's 
+ | | 530 206 +44 
22 ... 1148 4 [Ip pm! 443 20% | 1956 
23... 148 4 |lgpm) 534 | 20% 1946 


Above or below American shipping parity. This 
week’s calculations are based on a “ temporary 
parity,” in which the war risk rate is taken as ls. 3d. 
Pe At Axi 

t 
The New York price of silver remained at 45 cents 
per ounce +999 fine during the week. 


The silver market has been entirely 
under the influence of the liquidation 
of the bear positions which were opened 
last December on the expectation of a 
decline in the American price. The 
supplies of silver in the London 
market have been quite inadequate to 
meet the demand arising from_ the 
maturing of contracts, so that bears 
who sold forward at about 194d. were 
last Friday compelled to pay 203d. for 
the cash metal. On that day the pre- 
mium of the cash over the forward 
price was as much as #id., which 
attracted swap transactions on Saturday 
morning, so that the cash price was 
down and the forward up, but on 
Monday further bear am ae i = 
cash price again to 203. ev 
to which it has thus been forced has 
made it profitable for American 
operators to ship the metal to London, 
and American sales have been respon- 
sible for the decline in the cash price 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. 
But the further weakening of the for- 
ward price on Wednesday suggests that 
many bears are renewing their speculs~ 
tive positions in the hope of recouping 
their recent losses. 
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Markets and Defence.—No Chancellor has ever 
gone so far as Sir John Simon did on Monday to satisfy 
the market’s inquisitiveness in advance of the Budget, and 
his statement that £350 millions is to be borrowed during 


. the coming year for defence, leaving only £230 millions 


to be met from revenue (compared with £274 millions last 
year), was received with satisfaction in all sections of the 
Stock Exchange on Tuesday. Even gilt-edged securities, 
which might have been expected to react adversely to the 
raising of the defence borrowing by some £50 millions 
above the general estimate, behaved with aplomb, although 
the initial fractional advances were not maintained. The 
Chancellor’s stress on the taxpayer’s present burdens, 
coupled with the expansionary possibilities inherent in the 
borrowing programme, provided a stimulus for industrial 
shares, and particularly for brewery and tobacco issues. It is 
doubtful, however, whether there has been any pronounced 
increase in public interest in the equity markets this week. 
Certainly the Chancellor’s statement did not provoke the 
volume of buying which was expected in some quarters, and 
after their first advance industrial shares remained firm. 
The fiscal and banking implications of the defence borrow- 
ing are examined on pages 381 and 399. For the gilt-edged 
market the programme implies prospective borrowing, 
apart from Treasury bills or “ shorts,” of at least £150 
millions, and perhaps £175 millions, during the coming 
year. It is clear that the authorities will have to employ 
all their persuasive powers to make a success of financing 
on this scale without involving the taxpayer in unduly 
heavy interest charges. But there is no reason to doubt the 
absorptive capacity of the gilt-edged market, so long as 
some cushion is provided by the banking mechanism. Some 
repercussions on gilt-edged values, however, can hardly be 
avoided and it may well have been this aspect of the 
problem, coupled with the fiscal forebodings of the Prime 
Minister at a later stage in the debate, which prompted the 
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gilt-edged market’s mid-week check. But the rallying 


power of the Funds is perhaps the most remarkable feature 
of the past week. 


* * * 


Preference Votes and Consolidated Accounts.— 
The Stock Exchange Committee has followed its recent 
suggestion for uniform dividend announcements with two 
further proposals of a more controversial, though by no 
means impracticable, character. In a letter sent to brokers 
and issuing houses this week, the Committee expresses 
the view that preference shareholders should have adequate 
voting rights, bearing some relation to the capital sub- 
scribed. The Committee does not consider it possible, 
nor even desirable, to lay down any hard and fast definition 
of the word “ adequate,” and each case will be dealt with 
on its merits. It is arguable, in theory, that preference 
shareholders who do not undertake risks of an equity 
character should not demand representation. On the other 
hand, there are many cases where the control of a 
business through a small equity interest does, in fact, 
involve the assumption of an effective equity risk by the 
preference shareholders. It is probably on this point 
that controversy will be greatest. When vendors float a 
business to the public, they commonly keep control in 
their own hands by retaining a majority of the equity 
capital. It would appear, therefore, that the Committee’s 
proposal may mean that, in future, vendors who wish to 
retain control will have to keep a larger financial stake in 
the business. Secondly, the Committee considers it desir- 
able, where permission to deal is sought by a company 
which is a holding company, or which conducts a sub- 
stantial portion of its business through subsidiary com- 
panies, that a consolidated balance sheet and profit and 
loss account should be circulated to shareholders. And 
it proposes in future that an undertaking to this effect 





INSURANCE NOTES 






Provident Mutual Life Associa- 
tion.—This Association has developed 
Special block collecting facilities, by 
arrangement with certain industrial em- 
Ployers (particularly in the transport 
industry), and has extended to their 
wage earners ordinary life assurance 
Contracts under which the premiums 
are collected by wage deductions. The 
number of policies issued in 1938 was 
30,879 for a record sum of £3,287,000. 
The net rate of interest last year fell by 
4s. 7d. per cent. to £4 4s. 7d. per cent. 
It is the practice of this office, which 
holds no less than 19 per cent, of its 
assets in the form of ordinary stocks, 
to compare the aggregate market value 
Of its stock exchange securities with 
2 book values, and the results 
s Se give some indication of the 
Probable experience of other life assur- 
ance companies, At the close of 1936, 
When total assets amounted to 
£11,915,000, market values exceeded 
00K values by £1,532,000, and in addi- 
fund there was an investment reserve 

of £1,000,000. Depreciation in 
securities in 19 
a to £864,000; while last oe 
£721 was a further depreciation of 
saute equal to 5.7 per cent, of total 
con of £12,636,000. The aggregate 
a value of stock exchange securities 
aS actually £53,000 in excess of 
idle market prices at the close of 


last year, against which, however, there 
stands the investment reserve of 
£1,000,000, and a carry-forward from 
the 1937 valuation of £219,000. There 
is thus still a free reserve of £1,166,000 
amounting to nearly 10 per cent. of the 
total assets, which in the present cir- 
cumstances must be regarded as satis- 
factory. 


* 


Scottish Life Assurance.—Total 
new sums assured by Scottish Life in- 
creased from £2,214,000 to £2,317,000 
last year, and approached the 1936 re- 
cord figure of £2,389,000. The net rate 
of interest earned on the life fund was 
£4 2s, 2d. per cent., compared with 
£4 4s. 6d. per cent. in 1937; and more 
than one-half of the reduction of 2s. 4d. 
per cent, was due to the increase in the 
rate of tax. A considerable reduction 
occurred in the death claims from 
£308,000 to the more normal figure of 
£252,000. Mortgages on property in- 
creased further from £349,000 to 
£397,000, and a marked expansion from 
£212,000 to £265,000 in loans on 
medical practices (a branch which was 
opened four years ago at £1,000) is re- 
ported. Preference stocks increased by 
£185,000 to £2,001,000. British Govern- 
ment securities were practically un- 
changed at £1,245,000, but Indian and 


Colonial Government and Municipal 
securities fell from £414,000 to 
£339,000. Comparatively small increases 
of £33,000 and £3,000 are reported in 
debenture and ordinary stocks, to 
£2,197,000 and £1,004,000, respec- 
tively. 


* 


Indemnity Marine Assurance.— 
The premium income of this marine 
office, which is controlled by the 
Northern, declined last year from 
£456,000 to £422,000. Of this sum, 26 
per cent. was expended in claims, com~- 
pared with 33 per cent. in the previous 
year. Claims on account of the 1937 
premium income amounted to £242,000 
(against £199,000) leaving a balance for 
future claims of 8.8 per cent. against 
9.8 per cent., 26.2 per cent. and 26.8 
per cent., respectively, in the previous 
three years. As in 1937, no transfer is 
made to profit and loss, and the divi- 
dend is further reduced from 74 per 
cent. to 5 per cent. The financial posi- 
tion is strong, for the balance of the 
underwriting account is £438,000 
(equivalent to 103 per cent. of the 1938 
premium income), while the profit and 
loss account shows a balance of 
£150,000 (subject to payment of 
£50,250 gross, for the 1938 dividend) 
and the reserve account remains un- 
altered at £100,000. 
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will be required before permission to deal is granted, 
except in 7 cial cases. There appears to be some 
hardening of professional opinion against consolidated 
accounts, and it would be regrettable if the Committee’s 
suggestion should fail to receive the fullest possible 
support from professional bodies. The accounting diffi- 
culties of a group which has many subsidiaries reporting 
at different dates and operating in different currencies are 
not to be minimised, but the claim that the resulting 
consolidated figures must necessarily be misleading 1s 
surely wide of the truth. Special arrangements may be 
needed in cases where, for example, subsidiary companies 
are operating in countries whose currencies are blocked. 
But the Dunlop Rubber accounts show that these diffi- 
culties are not insurmountable. The proposals will, of 
course, relate only to companies seeking permission to 
deal in new securities, and there are many largeindustrial 
concerns which, at present, do not provide consolidated 
accounts, and which are unlikely to need public financing 
for some time to come. The official recognition of the 
principle that consolidated accounts are essential for 
shareholders may provide a precept for them to follow. 


* * * 


A Case for High Yields ?—Is the argument that 
high-yielding securities should be eschewed by the 
conservative investor to disappear, together with other 
once-respectable investment canons? A leading firm of 
brokers, in a persuasive but fairly argued analysis, has 
performed a useful service for investors by comparing 
the experience of investments in high and low yielding 
securities since 1874. The analysis is divided into four 
periods—1874-96, 1896-1912, 1912-28, and 1928-38. 
The results in the two latter periods are of particular 
interest. Between 1912 and 1928, interest rates were 
rising. Consequently, the value of the 53 fixed-interest 
securities examined showed a fall, though it was larger 
in the case of low-yielding fixed interest securities. By 
contrast, 30 high-class ordinary shares, yielding under 
5} per cent. in 1912, showed an appreciation of 38.4 per 
cent., while 24 high-class ordinary shares, yielding over 
5} per cent., rose by no less than 99.6 per cent. The same 
differentiation was evident in speculative mining and 
commodity shares, of which those yielding under 5 per 
cent. in 1912 gained 39.7 per cent. in the 16-year period, 
while those yielding more than 5 per cent. advanced by 
no less than 122.7 per cent. A much larger sample, of 364 
shares, was examined in the final period. The average 
values for seven industrial groups between 1928-38 show 
a depreciation where initial yields were less than 6 per 
cent., while the 6-7 per cent. category shows an apprecia- 
tion of 3 per cent. and the over 7 per cent. group shows 
a 47 per cent. appreciation. Similar results are obtained 
for preference shares in different yield categories, which 
show greatest appreciation in the high-yield classes. The 
statistical basis of the examination (which has been very 
summarily discussed here) appears sound. The authors 
conclude that investors tend to over-rate the prospects of 
“ sound ” shares, and to over-estimate the degree of risk 
on outwardly less sound shares. This conclusion is, of 
course, reminiscent of the tag that investment is successful 
speculation, but when it is backed (as in this case) by 
proper stress on the need for diversification of high- 
yielding holdings, it must appeal to the large investor who 
is prepared to hold securities for a fairly long period. 


LEADING FINANCIAL JOURNAL REQUIRES 
ASSISTANT TO THE CITY EDITOR. 


Applicants should have knowledge of economics, 
would be 


company law and pe goes and 
to become expert in anches of investment - 
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qualifications. Accounting or City experience is desirable 
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Commencing salary, £250- £300, according to quali- 
fications. Apply with full details of experience to 
BOX 252, 
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L. & N.E. Railway Results.—Only a handful of 
optimists had anticipated any payment on London and 
North Eastern preference stocks, and last Friday’s 
announcement dashed their hopes. From the full report 
it would seem that the company has been less successfy! 
than the other home railways in offsetting last year’s severe 
loss of gross receipts by reduced costs. For the full year 
the fall in railway gross receipts amounted to no less than 
£2,430,566, but railway expenditure showed an increase 
of £1,000,814, leaving railway net receipts £3,431,330 
lower at £6,114,835. Net revenue for the year amounts to 
£6,653,167 against £10,107,442, and covers the prior ' 
charge and guaranteed stocks’ service with the slender 
margin of £2,128. The results of recent years are analysed 
in the following table and chart: — 


” - 1938 
Railway gross receipts ...... 46,883,485 49,086,681 sseheus 
Railway expenditure ...... 38,154,992 39,540,466 40,541,280 
Net railway receipts ...... 8,728,493 9,546,215 6,114,835 
Net ancillary receipts ...... 69,290 84,870 Dr. 88,843 
Net miscellaneous receipts 343,612 476,357 627,175 
Net reVenue .....ccccsscccseee 9,141,395 10,107,442 6,653,167 
Debenture interest ......... 4,274,263 4,222,274 4,220,487 
Guaranteed stk. divs. ...... 2,430,552 2,430,552 2,430,552 
First pref. div. ...........000 1,928,907 1,928,907 Nil 
Do., rate Yo sccsevesecsecer d d Nil 
Red. pref. div. .......csss000+ 200,720 200,720 Nil 
in PENS Te: :cccsessseqsenns 5 5 Nil 
Second pref. div. ............ 330,711 1,157,488 Nil 
Ba CME H. cctvttthannies 4 1} Nil 
Conting. fund or reserve ... Cr. 50,000 150,000 
Carried forward .........++. 66,425 83,926 86,054 


L. & N.E. DISTRIBUTIONS 1928-38 
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From a comparison of the preliminary profits statement 
and the interim statement last July, it would appear that 
an over-all saving amounting to £320,000 has been achieved 
in expenses during the second half of the year, but the 
obdurate nature of costs, however, is evident from a a 
parison of maintenance and running costs in 1937 an 
1938. Despite a fall of 2.5 per cent. in total engine miles, 
fuel costs rose by 1 per cent., and locomotive wages by 
# per cent. Again, considerably increased amounts — 
charged for maintenance of way and works (£6,139,5° 
against £5,371,239) and rolling stock (£8,549,840 against 
£8,443,596). The latter account reveals further heavy tT 
newals of goods vehicles, towards which £1,232,897 1s 
transferred from renewals reserve. As a result, the rolling 
stock renewal funds is reduced from £2,715,065 ‘© 
£2,029,275, while total renewal funds are reduced from 
£8,164,824 to £7,718,609. Apart from a sharp nee 
in net dock revenues, from £247,851 to £82,920, ee 
laries and miscellaneous income make a comparatively 
good show. But the fundamental need of the group 15 49 
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improvement in heavy goods traffics. Total passenger train 
receipts last year were comparatively well maintained at 
£17,357,161, compared with £17,625,031, but goods train 
traffic showed a fall of £2,181,523, of which nearly three- 
quarters was attributable to minerals and coal and coke. It 
is not surprising that, even with the prospect of improved 
net revenue during the current year, the L. & N.E. second 
guaranteed stock should yield as much as £7 15s. 3d. per 


; 14. 
cent. at 514 : a “ 


Railway Meetings.—It was natural that the chair- 
men at this week’s railway meetings should devote con- 
siderable discussion to the “Square Deal” campaign. 
Stockholders, indeed, can be in no doubt of the import- 
ance which their directors attach to the claim for equality 
with other forms of competing transport. Yet Lord Stamp, 
at the L.M.S. meeting on Friday, admitted that the rail- 
ways were being opposed by “ powerful interests,” although 
agreement has been reached with the road haulage organi- 
sations. And he undertook, if Parliament did not act, or 
offered inadequate proposals, to call a special meeting of 
all stockholders in order to put the companies’ position 
beyond all doubt. Regarding railway working, Lord Stamp 
emphasised the effectiveness of cost control at Euston. For 
example, the increased cost of coal used last year 
(£201,750) was offset by reductions due to lower mileage 
(£153,104) and lower consumption per mile (£48,729). 
Finality in cost reductions, which were particularly im- 
pressive for the L.M.S. last year, has not been reached. 
Mr Holland-Martin’s address to Southern Railway stock- 
holders on Thursday once again underlined the substantial 
benefits of new electrification schemes. To quote only one 
example, the Portsmouth No. 2 route shows a 13.2 per 
cent. increase in gross receipts compared with steam work- 
ing. Southern stockholders, of course, have a material 
equity in the application for a 5 per cent. increase in pas- 
senger fares in the London Transport area. At the 
Great Western meeting, Lord Horne displayed reserved 
optimism regarding the current year. The vulnerability of 
the company’s goods traffic to heavy industrial conditions 
was bitterly emphasised last year. Such factors as the 
Anglo-German coal agreement, the exhaustion of stocks 
and the economies realised last year by the company are 
expected to make a substantial difference in 1939. 


* * * 


Imperial Tobacco Prospects.—The impression left 
by the balance sheet was that expanding business remains 
the keynote of the Imperial Tobacco group. This point was 
confirmed by Lord Dulverton at last Tuesday’s meeting. 
Growing demand has necessitated factory extensions, which 
Were reflected in the rise in fixed assets last year, and 
further trading interests have also been acquired. The 
sharp increase in stocks also provides evidence of the larger 
requirements of the business. But it happened in the early 
months of the last buying season in America that the crop 
had been sold more rapidly than usual, and by the end of 
October a larger percentage of future requirements than 
usual had been taken into stock. As for costs, 1938 saw 
some check to the rise in leaf prices, which had been in 
Progress since 1931, but Lord Dulverton pointed out that 
the trend of the dollar exchange seemed to be against this 
country. He disclosed that sales in the first three months 
of the current financial year showed an increase. If the 
City’s estimate of this week’s defence finance debate is 
Correct, Imperial Tobacco should be faced neither with 
increased direct nor indirect taxation this year—a point 
marked by a rise in the ordinary stock over the past week 
from 645 to 6}. 


* * * 


British Power and Light.—The slight setback in 
the earnings of British Power and Light Corporation in 
the 1937 report was made good last year, and consolidated 
Ordinary earnings have again increased to 8.5 per cent. The 

‘Port of the North Wales Power Company—the hydro- 
lectric subsidiary of the Corporation—states that rainfall 
last year was approximately normal, and enabled the com- 
Pany to generate 28 per cent. more energy than in the 
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previous year. A further improvement in generating costs 
may be anticipated this year from the completion of the 
Dolgarrog extension, which operated for only three months 
in 1938. The total provision for depreciation now appears 
to be approximately equal to our standard scale. The 
consolidated results for the past three years are analysed 


below :— 
1936 1937 1938 
Units sold (millions) (excluding 
C.E.B. and special contracts)........ 112:3 126:°4 134:4 
Increase NT Uieniasintbinnnpenninesies 12-2 12-5 6:3 
onsolidated Figures 


Revenue from sale of energy (or- £ £ £ 
COMSUMETS) ......c0cececceseeees 705,208 806,743 881,462 

De II Diliccttciaitinisstclintemmasenesiunes 401,383 409,638 444,058 
Depreciation reserve ..............seeee0s 112,631 121,421 127,626 
Income TAK secceceecscescsscsececceeseeeeees 49,740 58,262 79,608 
Debenture interest, etc............s00s008 68,395 65,551 67,478 
Preference ES 45,937 45,188 43,875 
Ordinary stock :— 

Earned Peibddsdhatadidnkdbbdiincwnbiininetnes 124,680 119,216 125,471 

Ei titliidendmnttunienesemeernennines 87,697 106,575 103,023 

Earned per cent. (consolidated) ...... 8:5 7-8 8-5 
Brit. P. and Light Ord. Stk. :— 

Earned per cent. .....ccccccccceccscesees 7-4 7°32 7-5 

nN 6 7 7 


Since 1935, net equity earnings have risen by only 
£10,436 (which just balances the increase in the out- 
standing ordinary capital) despite the increase in sales of 
over 31 per cent. and in consumers’ revenue of 43 per cent. 
(or £262,000). Presumably, the bulk of the additional sales 
has been for domestic supply, and have thus tended to 
raise average costs of supply. At the same time, the 
Corporation has effected substantial reductions in its 
charges. But although the rapid development of the past 
three years has not contributed appreciably to equity 
earnings, the Corporation now seems in a stronger 
position vis-d-vis its consumers than in 1935, and the 
ordinary capital should, in future, benefit more markedly 
from the continued growth of load. The recent issue of 
600,000 44 per cent. £1 cumulative preference shares at 
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21s. (in respect of which £333,877 had been received at 
the date of the balance sheet) has enabled the Corporation 
to repay a bank loan of £86,042, and to finance the bulk of 
last year’s capital expenditure of approximately £300,000. 
The remaining calls should suffice to finance capital ex- 
penditure during 1939. The £1 ordinary stock units yield 
£4 16s. 6d. at 29s. 
* * * 


London Electric Supply Results.—The increase 
of 1.3 per cent. in units sold by the London Electric 
Supply Corporation last year is surprisingly small, in 
view of the exceptionally cold weather in December and 
of the new contract for street lighting in Deptford. 
Revenues from sales of current show a greater propor- 
tionate gain of 3.2 per cent., but the cost of purchased 
current has increased more rapidly, by 3.75 per cent., 
which is doubtless attributable to the increased cost of 
coal last year. Distribution costs were also substantially 
higher, and the additional revenue from the sale of current 
was more than absorbed. Net revenue at £170,222, is 
slightly lower than the 1937 figure of £173,117. In view 
of the statutory restrictions under which the company 
operates, this decline is not necessarily prejudicial to the 
ordinary shareholders. The amount nominally available 
for the ordinary capital, after providing for heavier 
sinking fund charges, is substantially lower at £82,826, 
against £100,357. The actual distributable earnings, 
however, under the Act of 1925, are practically unchanged 
at £74,913, against £75,383, equivalent to 8.5 per cent. 
A bonus of 1 per cent. has been paid in addition to the 
standard dividend of 7 per cent. and the balance of 
distributable earnings transferred to the No. 2 Reserve 
Account, where it is available for distribution to ordinary 
shareholders at any time. This fund now amounts to 
£115,395, equal to 2s. 8d. per share on the ordinary 
capital of £874,125. A transfer of £7,866 has also been 
made to contingency reserve, which is not a free reserve, 
leaving the carry forward practically unchanged at £91,873. 
This is the first transfer to contingency reserve since 1932, 
when the existing standard dividend came into operation, 
and presumably it has been made to avoid any undue 
increase in the carry forward, which is approaching the 
upper limit fixed under the 1925 Act of £103,141. While 
the company’s standard prices are liable to revision in 
certain circumstances, there seems little reason to doubt 
the company’s ability to continue dividends of at least 
8 per cent. per annum. At 33s.xd. the shares yield 
4.85 per cent. on this basis. The shares are, however, repay- 
able in 1972 at par (plus the value of any free reserves), 
and if allowance is made for the amortisation of the 
premium in the price at present unrepresented by free 
reserves, the yield is reduced to slightly over 4 per cent. 


* * * 
Selfridge Setback.—The fall in West End store 


sales last year has had no uniform incidence on the profits 
of different groups. But the 17 per cent. fall in the total 
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profits of Selfridge and Company from £448,090 to 
£370,644 is high, especially as the previous year’s balance 
was struck after exceptional Coronation expenditure, 
Indeed, the latest results exceed those of the depression 
years by less than 10 per cent. The chief interest 
of the 1938-39 accounts lies, however, more in the 
financial position than in the trading results. In the 
following table we show the course of profits over the 
past three years :— 


Years ended January 31 
1937 1938 1939 
£ 
POGRE: invccsscccccncccccsdecdusbssiscestec 485,086 448,090 370,644 
Whiteley guarantee  ........sceeeeeees 44,675 38,709 50,741 
EEE wiahédcenavesdgeeasepoutaeseqnnion 35,750 80,000 105,000 
Depreciation ......scssesssseseeeeeeeees 50,000 48,000 50,000 
Debenture Service .......sccsseseeseees 40,119 59,733 59,723 
Preference dividends ..............+++s 000 78,000 78,000 
See IPN © ion sccccscccsscccsccece 8,327 7,699 hd 
Preferred ordinary dividend ......... 100,000 100,000 66,667 
Ordinary shares— 
TIDES scapcacesencotboncsbenqocnoonceds 128,215 35,949 Nil 
BU Sivi cccnnsddivesddcidecctscocscienes 112,500 60,000 Nil 
OF: Lectatpistianetneceabeneddete 17-7 4-9 Nil 
BRS S casnddocecadhenmennennnesponsines 15 8 Nil 
GGT BAITED oc ic cccccccccctcccesgcosece 15,720 ... Cr. 75,000 
Casry Garment ..ccceccnvcecccsessccese 85,817 61,766 97,279 


Owing to higher taxation and to an increased payment 
under the Whiteley guarantee, the balance available for 
the preferred ordinary dividend has fallen from £135,949 
to £27,180. This dividend is payable in April and 
October, and the latest accounts provide not for a full 
year, but only for the eight months’ dividend to October 
last. Moreover, there is a time-lag of one year in account- 
ing for the payments under the Whiteley guarantee, and 
the carry forward has been increased to provide for 
payment in respect of the Whiteley results for 1938-39. 
These provisions not only rule out any ordinary dividend, 
but also require a transfer of £75,000 from reserve, leaving 
a balance of £175,000. The non-payment of an ordinary 
dividend may explain a new qualification to the auditors’ 
certificate, which is given subject “to the adequacy of the 
security held in respect of the managing director’s 
account.” This account remains at £118,775, secured by 
stock of the Gordon Selfridge Trust, whose chief asset is 
Selfridge and Company ordinary shares, on which no 
return will be received in the current year. At the end 
of September, 1938, the Trust’s reserves amounted to 
some £18,000 only, and income from outside sources is 
small. But a year’s preference dividend requires £60,000 
gross, and the payment of the interim dividend on 
April 30th next is, therefore, in doubt. If it should be 
passed, the Trust’s preference stockholders would acquire 
voting rights, after an interval of six months, equal in total 
to those exercised by the ordinary stockholders. Hence the 
latest Selfridge results may involve questions affecting the 
ultimate control of the group. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—Our usual analysis 
of profit and loss accounts appearing on page 426 covers 
60 companies (apart from those for which comparable 
figures are not available) whose net profits are £3,904,000. 
This is 16 per cent. below the total of £4,668,000 earned 
by the same companies a year ago, but omitting Bradford 
Dyers results, the decline would be under 10 per cent. 
Aggregate net profits of the 314 companies which have 
reported this year are £41,584,000, against £44,324,000, 
a decline of 6 per cent. The week’s results are discussed 
in preceding Notes and on page 406 under the heading 
“ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of com- 
pany meetings commence in this issue on page 410. 
Addressing the Pearl Assurance meeting, Sir George Tilley 
expressed satisfaction with the reduction in ratios 
achieved last ycar—in the ordinary branch from 11.1 to 
10.9 per cent. of premiums and in the industrial branch 
from 29.4 to 28.25 per cent. Lord Horne’s survey at the 
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Great Western Railway meeting and Mr Robert Holland- 
Martin’s at the Southern Railway meeting are discussed on 
page 403. Sir Bertram Hornsby, at the Anglo-Inter- 
national Bank meeting, stressed the Bank’s desire to keep 
a greater part of its funds in more liquid form. Lord 
Dulverton’s review of Imperial Tobacco Company pros- 

s is summarised on page 403. At the Borax Con- 
solidated meeting Mr D. Abel Smith stated that in the 
forty years of the company’s existence deferred ordinary 
dividends had been distributed at a rate averaging between 
10 and 11 per cent. per annum on the capital employed. 
At the English Electric meeting, Mr G. H. Nelson ex- 
plained that the improved results last year were due to 
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DEFENCE finance has been the topic of 
market discussion this week. Sir John 
Simon’s statement that £350 millions is 
to be borrowed during the coming year, 
coupled with the inference that no 
severe increases in direct or indirect 
taxation are in prospect, stimulated the 
industrial markets, and particularly 
brewery and tobacco shares, and was 
not received amiss by the gilt-edged 
market, despite the unexpectedly high 
borrowing figure. Turnover has not in- 
creased to any marked extent, but in- 
dustrial shares remain consistently firm 
and there are signs of greater invest- 
ment interest. 

On Tuesday, following the Chan- 
cellor’s statement, gilt-edged showed 
impressive firmness. After an initial 
marking down, undated stocks closed 4 
higher on the day. The greater caution 
of the market in midweek may have 
been attributable to the Prime Minister’s 
warning that further borrowing might 
be necessary, but the x fall in War 
Loan was easily the largest in the un- 
dated list, and on Thursday the market 
again showed its rallying power. The 
relatively generous Essex loan terms 
caused a general adjustment of prices 
throughout the home corporation list. 

In the foreign bond market, Central 
European issues, led by Czech and 
German bonds, showed appreciabie im- 
provement, the latter responding to the 
impending trade discussions, Japanese 
bonds became firmer for a time, though 
Price movements were small. Continued 
losses were recorded by Brazilian issues. 

After a dull opening, the home rail 
market showed some response to the 
Somewhat improved outlook for the 
Current year, and the further improve- 
a in traffics stimulated the demand 
— the preference issues. On the other 

nd, some of the debenture stocks were 
not fully maintained. Great Western 
and Southern issues were supported 


following the ; : 
Page 403), meetings (discussed on 


* 


The industrial market experienced a 
tter week, with a satisfactory rise in 
a although support was attribu- 
le more to professionals than the 
public. Tuesday was the best day, 
ollowing Sir John Simon’s statement 
oa defence ing. Mr Chamber- 
oa $ speech, on the other hand, caused 
ae Subdued tone, and a net advance 
in prices was accompanied 
ot erty and profit-taking. Iron and 
tel shares were firm, with a small if 
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unexciting upward trend in quotations 
and a revival of interest in Thornycroft. 
Coal shares were also firmer. Move- 
ments in the engineering section were 
rather less uniform, but Pressed Steel 
were in good demand and electrical 
equipment issues went ahead. Electric 
supply shares responded to the satisfac- 
tory reports recently issued. Motor 
shares became irregular in mid-week 
after a good start, and further interest 
was shown in Raleigh. Aircraft shares 
were also less certain later in the week. 
Textiles were steady, although rayon 
shares fluctuated within small limits. 
One of the most prominent sections 
during the week was the brewery group, 
which went ahead on the argument that 
taxation would not be increased, though 
there was some reaction in mid-week on 
news of reduced profits. Tobacco issues, 
too, were exceptionally strong on 
Monday and Tuesday, but quotations 
cased in mid-week. In the stores group, 
prices were firm early in the week under 
the lead of John Barker, but became 
more uncertain later. Selfridge prefer- 
ence fell 1s. 14d. on the report. Pro- 
vision and catering shares were unin- 
teresting, but maintained a satisfactory 
undertone. In the miscellaneous section, 
turnover was not large, but prices were 
generally firm and movements were 
within narrow limits. Electric and 
Musical were supported in mid-week 
on television prospects. 
* 


Oil shares followed the general trend, 
with a rising tendency in the earlier 
part of the week, followed by some 
irregularity and more selective buying. 
Eagle issues remained active. 

Though buying at no time assumed 
large proportions, rubber shares showed 
improved prices, reflecting a slight in- 
crease in public interest. Tea shares 
behaved independently, and did not dis- 
play any strength until mid-week. 

In contrast with industrials, the 
mining market was subdued. Price 
movements were inconsiderable, though 
the undertone was satisfactory. More 
attention was paid to West Africans 
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1939 |, 2%! .| Da are 
Bargainst| 7938 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* int.t 
| 2695 | 92-3 120-8 
rene i Eyre} “ 82-4 120-5 
Feb. 21 | 5,265 6 83-3 120-6 
Feb.22 | 5330 | 7885 | 83°8 120-2 
Feb.23 | 5,950 °6 83-7 120: 
1939 
83-8 123-5 
—- Feb. 22 | Jan.3 
Low 73°7 119-9 
Jan. 27 | Jan. 30 


Approx. total recorded in S.B. List. * July l, 
1935 = 100. + 1928 = 100, 


greater turnover, 
factory volume o 
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be: _ to increased prices. The satis- 
new business was commented upon b 
Mr George Balfour at the Lancashire Electric Light aad 
— tne —_—, Thus the total number of low 

s nsumers supplied rose last year by 8.6 per cent. to 
155,338. At the Provident Mutual Life aan Associa- 
tion meeting, Mr Owen Smith disclosed that the gross rate 
of interest earned on the life assurance fund was £5 Os. 2d. 
per cent., and the net rate of £4 4s. 7d. still allowed the 
Association a substantial profit-earning margin. Lord Luke 
stated at the Bovril meeting that in September last the com- 
pany and its associates held in this country about two 
years’ normal sales supply. 


EXCHANGES 


than to Kaffirs—which began to return 
to favour, however, in mid-week. There 
was occasional Cape selling of the deve- 
loping mines. In West Africans, Ariston 
were among the most favoured shares. 
Rhodesian copper issues weakened after 
a firm start, while other base metal 
shares were neglected. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


The Actuaries’ index of 160 industrial 
equity prices reached a 1939 “ high” 
on Tuesday, February 21st, when it 
stood at 62:2, against 61:0 a week ago 
and 58:5 a month ago. The average 
yields are 5-77, 6-18 and 6:48 per cent. 
respectively. We give below a selection 
of the separate indices :— 


| 
| (Dec si tos 100) } 
Group (and No. |_ ; H ~ 
of Securities) | High 

| Jan. 24, Feb. 14,Feb. 21,| 448 

| 1939 | 1939 | 1939 || 
earanetai | es I dential oiteinaieeieatl 


111-4 | 112-3 | 7 


Insurance (10) | 109°8 13-1 
Bldg. mats. (6) 64:9; 70°8| 73-1) 73-1 
J | eae 74:0} 77:9) 79:1 || 79-1 
Elec. mfg. (13) 113-4 | 117-3 | 120°0 | 120-:0 
PD can cade 110°2 111-4} 108-7 | 112-4 
Home rails (4) 29°5 30:2 | 348 | 34-9 

06:4 5 


Brewrs., &c. (20) | 106: | 112-8 | 117-5 || 117: 


| Yields (°%) 

Group wren, aoe a 1939 

Jan. 24, Feb. 14, Feb. 21,| Low 
1939 1939 | 1939 





Insurance ...... | 3: 3-8 3: . 

Bldg. materials | 8: 7:7 7: 64-9 
INS cosscoxtad | 8 7:55 | 7:46 74:0 
Elec. manufg... | 6-32| 6:07| 5-94 | 111-9 
Ce incsisssteniees 5-33 | 5:28| 5:43 || 108-7 
Home rails ...... 11-91 | 12-01 | 0-48) 29-5 
Breweries, etc. 6:25; 5°89} 5:66 | 106:°7 





New York 


AFTER a firm close at the end of the 
previous week, Wall Street made a bad 
start last Monday, following the Pre- 
sident’s statement on the gravity of the 
European situation. The Dow indus- 
trial index closed 2$ points down on 
the day, and though the scale of selling 
slackened after the early hours of the 
session, there was hardly any recovery 
in prices. The relative strength of 
London, moreover, failed to influence 
Wall Street. On the eve of the mid- 
week holiday for Washington’s birth- 
day, conditions remained idle, and 
although further weakness was avoided, 
trading was very limited and prices 
moved narrowly. Steel issues were pro- 
minent in Monday’s advance, and were 
correspondingly hard hit in the ensuing 
reaction. The drop in steel output for 
the current week from 54.8 to 53.7 per 
cent, of capacity (as estimated by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute) did 
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not help matters. Aircraft shares also 
went ahead early in the week and then 
reacted. The satisfactory Du Pont in- 
terim was announced when the market 
was in unreceptive mood, and had 
almost no effect. Utilities followed the 
general trend and were little affected by 
reports of T.V.A. developments. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
F Feb. Feb. 
16, 23, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 
Rails and 4. Manufacturing 
Transport 


N.Y. Central.. 1812 18!g 
Northern Pac. 115g lls Beng Au 2914 31% 
- R.- 20!8 20%4) United Airctt. 4114 411g 
Southern Rly. 187 1 1836 Air 5914 57l4 
Union Pac. ... 9554 9412 ae rbon.-adet 1711g 
eatin, oer pes ‘ 
Un. —— "33% Bll, 
W'works. 135, 13 Gen Electric 40% 40 





Cwith. &S... 17 154! West’hse Elec. 111% 10834 
Con. Edison... 337g 331g|AmericanCan 92 
Col.Gas&EL 81,4 gs, Addressogrph 24 2534 
ElBond &Sh. 115g 111g|Caterpillar ... 4614 4633 
NatPwr&Lt 8, Can. ... 39 38lg 
N. American... 255g 253g/ Ingersoll Rnd 108 108 
Pac. Gas & El. 305g 31 (|Int. Harvester 595g 575g 
Pac. Lighti 45lg 46l2\Johns Manvie 93 90 
Pub Serv N.J. 3614 eat Radiator 16 I15lg 
Stan Gas & 35g| Corn Prods 6412 631, 
United Corp. _ 3lg\J 1 Case&Co. 87 822 
Un. Gas > g 1234\ Glidden ...... 1 2l» 
Amer. Tel. . 158. * 15736 G. Am. Same 56 6543, 


weeeee 


7ig 74 
lai 495g 47l 
20th Cen. Fox 24 225g 





aaa Mill 18% 18, 

Beth. Steel . 

Beth. Steel P. ie a. ‘| 

Republic St... 21 21 |5. Retail Trade, etc. 
St 


6012 601 
U.S. Steel Pe cr 16, ‘ ctor wae. 51 495, 
Alaska J’nea b 


eee ie 
— Alem... = 3350 hint 1812 19l, 
ro Ge Fas.. lg 421, . 
ee si see 315s) Nat. Biscuii Gry. 351° 25lg 
Patino Mines 1130 1134] Nat- 141, 141, 
*8 1133)am Tob. B. 8553 85 
US Smelt. 35 3434 Lot 2312 2314 
Vanads 35, 5454 Reyn. Tob. B. 3973 3854 
Yonodiom = 2912| Nat. isti 26 2714 
illips Petr. 391, 381, Schenley Dis. 155g 1514 
Shel Un bE - | 
n. Pf£.107 } 
Socony Vac.... 131g io Finance 


San Ol ME 2814 2754) Comel. Credit we 5234 
ie s 8 
‘Com. Inv. Tr. 55lo 55 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the tollowing index figures of American 
values calculated 
(1926 = 100). 


on closing prices 





Dairy AveraGe or 50 AMERICAN 
Common Stocks (1926 = 100) 


Feb. 16 | Feb. 17/Feb 18 Feb 20| Feb. 21| Feb 22 





121-6 | 120-8 | 121-8 | 118-4 | 118-9 os 
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Tota Deatincs In New York 
Stock Bxchange Curb 





Shares 

Bonds 000” 

$000"s . 

Feb. 16 850 6,110 158 
» 17 680 6,210 154 
» 18 410 3,740 95 
20 690 5,590 151 

an 97 


s 470 4,360 
» 22} closed (a) | closed (a) closed (a) 
*Two-Hour Session. (a) Washington's birthday. 


Capital Issues 


Tue terms of the Essex issue of 
£1,000,000 34 per cent. stock, 1954-59, 
provided an attractive reopening for 
Corporatio: nm borrowing—the last issue 
was in pore 1938—and the issue was 
eagerly subscribed and “ stagged.” The 
offer for sale of Samuel Elliott and Sons 
(Reading), includes a profit record ex- 
tending over the unusual span of 21 
years. The earnings cover for the prior 
charges and ordinary shares is satisfac- 
tory on last year’s profits, though the 
latter were apparently a record since 
1918. 


CAPITAL — vane ea 


a 

Week endin aoe reins 

February # 

o Public ....ccccccs 
To Shareholders. ....... Y oor 450 a 1475,019 
By S.E, Intro. .......... "Nil 
By Permis. to Deal..... 25,000 ee 25,000 
Sav. Certs., 

February 18... Dr. 50,000  ... Dr. 50,000 


Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 
Year to date 


1939 (New Basis) ..... 25,947,728 25,870,863 

1938 (New Basis)...... 42,393,581 31,568,979 

1939 (Old Basis)....... 17,796,964 17,720,099 

1938 (Old Basis, snes 31,518,070 20,693,573 
Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. E Foreign 
U.K. ex. UK Countries 
Year to date 


£ = 
1939 (New Basis) .. eye 7,275, il 
1938 (New Basis) .. 24,797. io 6, 741, 437 30,105 
1939 (Old Basis).. * 14350°30 3,460,792 Nil 
1938 (Old Bast) - 16,598, 298 4,095,475 Nil 
Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Deb. Pref. Ord. 

Year to date £ £ f 
1939 (New Basis) 13,636,618 1,379,213 10,855,032 
1938 (New Basis) 17,490,461 1,963,008 12, 115,510 
1939 (Old Basis) 12,377,635 712,697 4, 629, 767 
1938 (Old Basis) 13,570,777 920,000 6,202,796 

Norte.—* Old Basis” includes only 
and issues to shareholders only. ew Basis _ 
all ms capital in which, permision to deal 
grant 


PUBLIC OFFER 


Essex County .—Issue of £1,000,000 
3$ per cent. stock at 97. A trustee 
stock. Redeemable at par October, 1959, 
or from 1954 on notice. Ranks with 


other loans. Outstanding debt March, 
1938, £8,697,322 (including £ 1,466,844 
). ion, 1,377,700; rate- 


able value, £9,843,615 ; general county 
rate, 5s. 44d. 


BY OFFER FOR SALE 
Samuel Elliott and Sons (Read- 
ing).—Offer for sale at par of £60,000 
5 per cent. Ist mortgage debenture 
stock, 75,000 6} per cent. ——_ 


depreciation, years 
ber: 1936, £31,536 ; 1937, 
£23386; 1938, £35,881. Net assets, 


odwill, 398), i “73,060 cash, 
» in 
60,000 75,000 £1 
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closed at 9.15 a.m. February 22nd. It 
is understood that the offer was not 
fully subscribed. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 


Amalgamated Bruas Rubber Es- 
tates—Issued capital 1,111,007 2s, 
ordinary shares and 200,000 6 per cent, 
convertible redeemable cumulative 2s. 
preference shares. Acquired for 
£111,000 in shares from May, 1937, 

Rubber estates in Perak. -Area planted, 
3,115 acres. Total assets, March, 
1938, £126,282. Net profit for period 
June, 1937-March, 1938, £10,818. 

CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 

Francois Cementation Company, 
Ltd.—Issue of 140,000 1s. ordinary 
shares at par to rank pari passu with 
existing ordinary shares. It is proposed 
to redeem £53,514 8 per cent. first 
mortgage debenture stock at 110, and 
£18,000 6 per cent. second debenture 
stock at par. £130,000 6 per cent. 
first debenture stock is to be issued at 
par to redeem these debentures, repay 
loans, etc. 

BONUS SHARES 

Express Dairy Company. — 

shareholders are to receive 
one new “A” ordinary share for each 
ordinary share held on February Ist. 


United Tobacco Companies 
(South).—It is proposed to sub-divide 
each ordinary and deferred ordinary 
share into two 10s. shares, and also to 
capitalise £300,000 undivided profits, 
and to issue as bonus, pro rata, 450,000 
ordinary shares of 10s. and 150,000 
deferred ordinary of 10s. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.—A 
sharp drop in MANCHESTER SHIP 
CANAL profits in 1938 is mainly due to the 
decline in sea-borne traffic from 6.8 to 6.2 
million tons, and the ordinary dividend is 
halved at 1 per cent. The satisfactory main- 
tenance of LIVERPOOL GAS revenue is 
due to an im eee in sales of residuals, 
for receipts from gas sales showed a small 
fall. SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT 
GAS, however, show gas sales of £893,767, 
against £834,476, the quantity sold being 
i lager higher than in 1937. A 

tisfactory rise in revenue is reported by 
BRIST OL "TRAMWAYS AND CARR- 
IAGE COMPANY, following the sub- 
stitution of buses for trams on certain routes. 
Turnover of the LEWIS’S group has been 
maintained, and total profits of the parent 
company have fallen by a relatively moderate 
tom 874,098 to £858 991. 

of declining s compan 

profits is seetied or Se & the SAXONE SHOE 
abe Tlie eptnes (124056. The 

oS 400. : 

full cepock of tas” BRADFORD DYERS’ 
AS. TATION F inuioens the severity of 
ee oe cents 
ae the results. Pe teins trusts nearly 
a drop in revenue. 

Thus, BRITISH PASSETS TRUST net 
prods ae about £1 lower at £136,646. 
anit d of 


tion) 
OAKEY AND SON 


sn 


are more than 
at £21,849, and net me he show 4a 
total decline of about £23,400 to £31,678. 


Another industrial to reduce its 
dividend is EBURI CORRUGATED 
CONTAINERS, ts are 
about £10,000 lower at £44,377. The 
are now 

in a different form. The demand 

cement was well maintained, 
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Rayon Price Agreement.—After many years of 
intensive competition in the rayon trade, led by Messrs 
Courtaulds, who were anxious to foster consumption and 
to increase their hold over the industry by successive 
cuts in prices, it was announced last week that a price 
agreement had been concluded between the principal 
producers. Production increased by leaps and bounds in 
the past decade ; after declining slightly from 56.9 million 
Ib. in 1929 to 48.8 millions in 1930, the output of rayon 
yarn and waste rose to 154.8 million lb. in 1937. The 
recession in the past year, however, did not leave the 
industry unaffected, and production fell to 140.3 millions. 
Before the recent agreement, the price of a representa- 
tive grade of viscose yarn was 3s. 3d. per lb. against 
7s. 1d. per Ib. in 1929, and that of an acetate yarn 3s. 6d. 
against 7s. 10d. per Ib. As a result of this reduction in 
prices, the profits of Courtaulds last year were less than 
10 per cent. of what they were in 1928, despite the enor- 
mous increase in production in the interval. It is this fall 
in profits which has probably led Courtaulds to the 
conclusion that nothing further could be gained by 
price-cutting, and that the time had come for co-operation 
with other firms. The conclusion of the agreement was 
followed by increases in prices varying from 1d. to 2d. 
per lb. in the case of viscose yarns and Id. to 3d. in 
acetate yarns, for costs have tended to increase. On a 
representative viscose yarn the price increase amounts to 
about 6 per cent., but the percentage increases vary 
considerably with different qualities. On the whole, the 
market has welcomed the agreement in so far as it will 
make for greater stability and because, in view of their 
past policy, Courtaulds are unlikely in future to pursue a 


high price policy. 
* * * 


The Demand for Motor Cars.—Sales of private 
cars, as shown by the monthly registrations of new cars 
taxed on horse power, suffered a severe decline last year, 
most marked in the period from April to September. 
But, as the accompanying table shows, the downward 
trend was arrested last November, when registrations of 
cars taxed on horse power were 14.3 per cent. higher than 
in the corresponding month of 1937. The improvement 


oe _Motor REGISTRATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN IN 1938. 





Cars taxed on horse power* Goods vehicles 
Compared No, Compared 
registered with 1937 registered | with 1937 
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° 
—13°7 —10°8 
19,039 —16°8 - 90 
35,470 -— 75 - 0:5 
a | =i =H 
22,640 —25°9 —18-0 
20,811 —25°5 —17:1 
14,593 —10-5 — 5:7 
17,067 —16°0 —21°6 
20,033 — 48 —13°8 
2 +14-3 - 3: 
26,018 + 0-9 —11°5 





* Mainly private cars. 
continued in December, though registrations in that 
month were only slightly above those of the corresponding 
Period a year earlier. Registrations of goods vehicles, on 
the other hand, declined throughout the year compared 
with the corresponding months in 1937, and the figures for 
December again showed a sharp fall. 


* * * 


. Seasonal Increase in Production.—The volume of 
industrial production as measured by the Board of Trade’s 
i declined by 6.4 per cent. between 1937 and 1938. 


S the accompanying table shows, the recession was most 
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Industry and Trade 


marked in the iron and steel industry, which had accumu- 
lated heavy stocks in 1937, and in the textile trades, which 
suffered severely from the shrinkage in international trade 
last year. The only sections of British industry to register 
a further expansion last year were gas and electricity, 
and food, drink and tobacco. Since the volume of the 
imports of food, drink and tobacco also registered an in- 
crease between 1937 and 1938 consumption must have 

BOARD OF TRADE INDEX OF PRODUCTION (1930 = 100) 























| 1937 | 1938 
Group Year | Yea: |j—-— -_ mele 
1937 1938 Dec. | Sept. Dec. 
| Quarter Quarter Quarter 
j 
1. Mines and quarries......... | 99-8) 93-9| 103-9 86-0 96-3 
2. Iron and steel ............66 | 166°6 | 131:5 | 177:3 | 106°4 119-8 
3. Non-ferrous metals......... | 165-3 | 146-2} 166-2) 142-8] 141-4 
4. Engineering and shipbuild- 
i rcesesccecseese Soseshisexss | 136°3| 128-8! 135:3| 124-6 129-3 
5. Building materials and | 
PUI coccccccccsvcccoscs | 153-2 } 145:7 | 148-3 | 148-0 136-3 
6. Textiles énaee se tesceeeeceeeees | 1296 1ll-1 | 125°8 | 106°5 114-0 
7. Chemicals, oils, etc. ....... 124°5 118-1} 125:5| 113-2 120°6 
8. Leather and boots and } 
SIOES 20. .occecersccscccccees | 111-9} 104:8 | 108-4 97-9 107-4 
9. Food, drink and tobacco.. | 239-9} 121-8} 123°2] 122-7 124:9 
10. Gas and electricity ......... 161:2 | 168°0;} 189°9) 143-4 197-3 
Total of manufacturing indus- | 
I Ci ilncsccnsertesscases 138:0; 129-1 | 141:5; 121-8 131-0 
Total of all groups (1-10)¢... | 132-8 | 124:3| 1364| 117-0} 1263 


-¢ Includes also various industries not specified above. 


shown a further expansion in the past year. Between the 
third and fourth quarters of last year the Board of Trade 
index of industrial production showed a seasonal rise of 
7.9 per cent., compared with one of 4.8 per cent. in the 
corresponding period of 1937. There was a marked im- 
provement between the third and fourth quarters in the 
mining, iron and steel, textile, chemical, footwear, and gas 
and electricity industries, but a decline in the figures for 
building and non-ferrous metals. Compared with the last 
quarter of 1937 the index for October-December, 1938, 
showed a reduction of 7.4 per cent., against a fall of 9 
per cent. in the more comprehensive Economist Index of 


Business Activity. 
* * * 


Cost of Living and Wage Rates.— Business recession 
last year does not appear to have made any substantial 
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inroads into working-class purchasing power. The Ministry 
of Labour’s index of wage rates, shown in the accompany- 
ing diagram, with its index of the cost of living, remained 
at its peak throughout the last three quarters of 1938, 
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whilst the cost of living index, after a decline caused by 
cheaper imports, has shown a like stability. Wage rates are 
not, of course, synonymous with purchasing power. There 
has undoubtedly been some decline in actual earnings, for, 
while employment has shown little change, short-time 
working has increased, but the level of popular consump- 
tion has not been seriously threatened. In the higher income 
grades experience has been different and the demand for 
luxury goods has fallen off. But the demand for goods in 
general consumption has been well maintained. 


* * * 


Reduction of Copper Quota. — The fall in con- 
sumption of copper outside the United States has been 
widely held to be the main reason for the disappointing 
character of the January statistics, and in particular for 
the decision, announced on February 22nd, to reduce the 
quota from 100 per cent. to 95 per cent. of the agreed 
basis tonnages from March Ist; and this, although the 
chief impact of last autumn’s jump in blister output was 
expected in January. Due weight, however, has hardly 
been given to the American side of the picture. The 
American domestic price has been pegged at 11.25 cents 
per lb. since October 14th, well above the world price, 
and it is, admittedly, largely for this reason that American 
consumers have held off the market. This fact alone has 
led observers to expect an early cut in the quota. On the 
other hand, the figure of consumption outside the United 
States is made up of copper produced outside and of 
duty-free exports from that country. Excluding the 
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latter, the apparent consumption has fallen by 13,728 
tons, or by 12.5 per cent., between December and 
January. But refined production outside the United States 
fell by 14,556 tons, or 11.9 per cent., in the same period— 
a tribute, perhaps, to the efficiency of restriction. The 
excess reduction in consumption outside the United 
States is due to the fall in exports of duty-free copper 
(between December and January) by over 5,000 tons 
to 3,768 tons. Unless, therefore, those who lamented the 
somewhat high level of these exports last year, wish 
now to regret their fall, they are not entitled to complain. 
It is true that consumption in the United States has 
increased, but output of refined copper there decreased 
between December and January by only 1,765 tons, or 
2.6 per cent. Had this output been decreased in the 
same proportion as output outside, the decrease would 
have been just over 8,000 tons, and, assuming that duty- 
free exports remained the same, stocks in the United States 
would have been 294,789 tons at the end of January 
instead of 301,110 tons, and world stocks by the same date 
would have risen 6,321 tons less than they did. 


* * * 


Rise in Quicksilver Prices.—Since January 3st 
the price of quicksilver has been increased three times, and 
the present level, at £16 10s. per flask of 76 lbs., is £1 6s. 
higher than a month ago and £3 13s. higher than a year 
ago. The reason for the advance is the fear that events in 
Spain may lead to a temporary interruption in exports 
from that country and that the pending occupation of the 
Almaden Mines by General Franco will probably be 
followed by an immediate revival of the Italo-Spanish 
quicksilver cartel. In spite of the substantial trade and 
speculative purchases of the past four weeks, however, 
there is hardly a danger of a genuine shortage of supplies. 
In 1938 retained imports into the United Kingdom reached 
the very high total of 2,187,385 lIbs., compared with 
1,654,348 Ibs. and 1,284,155 Ibs. respectively in the two 
preceding years; although consumption has been high, 
substantial stocks have been accumulated, both in this 
country and at the port of Alicante. Further, the breakdown 
of the quicksilver cartel at the end of 1936 was not 
followed by any price cutting, so that there is no reason to 
believe that the renewal of the formal agreement between 
Italian and Spanish producers will lead to an immediate 
rise in prices (which would check demand), as both coun- 
tries need foreign exchange. However the situation in 
Spain develops, supplies of quicksilver are not likely to be 
endangered, so that the boom may prove short-lived. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


Tue latest reports from industrial what smaller. Small coal is in full 


centres are more encouraging in so far 
as they point to an increase in the 
flow of new orders to industry. The 
improvement has been quite marked in 
the textile trades. Turnover in cotton 
and wool textiles has increased. The 
agreement between rayon producers has 
been welcomed by most sections of the 
market, despite the increase in prices. 
There has been a further improvement 
in the jute trade, largely as a result of 
the increase in the demand for sand- 
bags. The coal trade remains fairly 
active and the demand for iron and 
steel is on the up-grade. The consump- 
tion of steel scrap in the first week of 
February, for example, was as high as 


Economist index of Business Activity, 
given in the Trade Supplement accom- 
panying this issue, rose sharply be- 


supply and moves slowly. Heavy ton- 
mages are going to electricity concerns. 
Coking are not much inquired 
for. There is no change in blastfurnace 
coke, but for large selected patent oven 
coke there is a steady demand. Central 
heating requirements are easing. 

Export trade shows a slight improve- 
ment, and foreign inquiries are more 
numerous. Best South Yorkshire hards 


work full time. Patent oven coke re- 
mains a quiet , there being no 
indication of any improvement in either 
the home or export markets. 


* 


Glasgow.—The position is still 
generally satisfactory. Stringency les- 
sened with the coming of milder 
weather, but the collieries have still 
considerable arrears to overtake in the 
home market, especially in the better 
qualities of house coal, and are looking 
for some expansion in industrial de- 
mand owing to the better prospects at 
the steelworks. A fair amount of book- 
ing has also been arranged on export 
account, and in some cases producers 
are not disposed to commit themselves 
further at prices offered. Fife and 
ieri orders for 











activity unless French and Italian buy- 
ing revives. 
* 


Workington.— The coal trade is 
brisk. Production is below normal on 
account of the closing of one of the 
Whitehaven pits. It suffices for local 
requirements of house coal, but not 
wholly for those of Ulster and Eire, the 
weekly shipments having shrunk to 
5,000 tons. There is a glut in small 
coal, a coking plant whose contract 
with hematite pig iron smelters has ex- 
pired having stopped for an indefinite 
period. Workington is supplying all the 
coke wanted by its furnaces. Prices are 
firm. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.— Although the iron mar- 
ket shows few signs of recovery, busi- 
ness in the steel market is becoming 
more active. Basic billets are more 
freely inquired for, and some improve- 
ment is noted in the demand for acid 
qualities. Rather more interest is being 
shown in structural steel, and in steel 
bars. 

Business in forge iron is limited, and 
consumers of foundry iron are disin- 
clined to do more than cover their 
immediate needs. New business in 
ordinary hematite is well below normal 
for the period, but substantial parcels of 
special hematite are being taken up. 

The iron and steel scrap market is 
taking on a much better appearance. 
There is an active demand for heavy 
basic steel for melting at around 59s. 
per ton, and foundry heavy cast iron is 
a good feature at 72s. 6d. per ton. 


* 


Middlesbrough.—There has been a 
slight expansion of business. Orders 
for early delivery of pig iron are being 
placed more freely, and although buyers 
have so far been reluctant to nego- 
tiate for delivery further ahead they 
are now showing more interest. De- 
mand for East Coast hematite is also 
improving, whilst there are prospects 
of further shipments overseas. 

Semi-finished steel producers have re- 
ceived more orders from re-rollers and 
an increasing demand is expected. Sheet 
mills continue to work to capacity, and 
Orders for light sections have increased 
the output in the smaller mills. Ship- 
ments of steel against existing contracts 
are being well maintained. Departments 
Producing shipbuilding steel are slack 
and are anxious for further orders. 

Steel scrap is in much better demand, 
with works taking deliveries fairly 
ae Imports of iron ore are on a 

gher scale than during January, and 
lan increase in the production of Cleve- 

d ironstone has been made possible 


this week . 
mies eek by re-starting the Loftus 


* 


. Glasgow.— The trend of business 
upwards. Steelmakers are keeping 

cao fairly well employed and tonnage 
s unexecuted orders on books is still 
Onsiderable, but not sufficient to com- 

cae for the lack of orders for ship- 
hac ben material which have always 

output of cnn’, large proportion of the 
wae Re the steel works in this dis- 
- Ke-rollers of sections are not fully 
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employed, although at the moment they 
are busy on A.R.P. work. Sheet rollers 
and galvanisers are exceedingly busy 
and Practically all plant is now operat- 
ing as, in addition to the large ton- 
nage now being turned out for various 
Government Departments, there has 
been an increased demand from other 
users, In the manufacturing industries, 
bookings also show improvement, and 
there are a number of important in- 
quiries in circulation. 


& 


Workington.—The improvement 
in the North-West Coast hematite pig- 
iron market that began a few weeks 
ago is now becoming more pronounced, 
and though makers are not reducing the 
formidable stocks they accumulated last 
year they are not increasing them. 
Business is expanding satisfactorily. 
New orders, together with delivery 
orders against old contracts, represent 
a tonnage as large as is available after 
local needs have been satisfied. Until, 
however, the occasional interruptions 
in the activity of steelmakers in this 
district cease there can be little liquida- 
tion of stocks, The steel trade is dull, 
chiefly because of the lack of orders 
from the railway companies for rails. 
Workington mills are in operation this 
week and next, but after that they may 
stop rolling temporarily. Native ore, at 
24s. per ton f.o.t. is in only local re- 
quest. 


* 


News from Abroad.—No further 
progress can be recorded in the slight 
improvement of demand on _inter- 
national steel markets which was per- 
ceptible a week ago. Consumers have 
remained reluctant to buy at official 
prices, the more since these have re- 
cently been increased in several cases 
by a reduction of special rebates. In 
particular steel demand for building 
construction has so far been disappoint- 
ing, whereas turnover in thick plates 
and thin sheets has improved, partly 
owing to purchases by the shipyards. 
A good part of the ship-plate orders of 
Dutch and Scandinavian yards is being 
secured by American works at low 
prices, whereas the Belgian producers 
have obtained substantial orders for 
ship-sections in which the American 
producers are less competitive. fe 

Prices have fluctuated within 
narrow limits. Some increases, for in- 
stance, for thin sheets, have been made 
as a result of the improved demand, 
while some concessions have again be- 
come necessary to meet outside com- 
petition, on the Far Eastern and Central 
American markets for example. At re- 
cent meetings of the Cartel bodies 
price questions were not seriously 
touched, but several important organ- 
isational problems have been under 
discussion. Thus, the Joint Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee of the Cartel met in 
Paris a week ago to discuss again the 
problem of the revised quotas for the 
Czecho-Slovak producers who intend to 
increase their output capacity to com- 
pensate for the losses under the Munich 
agreement. No solution has yet been 
reached. Probably the Committee also 
dealt with the infringements of the 
American-European agreement by 
several American producers which have 
given rise to doubts whether a genuine 
collaboration with the American steel 


groups is possible. 
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Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester). — Demand 
continued more encouraging. There has 
been evidence of increased confidence 
on the part of buyers, and in certain 
directions orders have been given out 
fairly freely. Many customers, however, 
are not prepared to go very far ahead 
In anticipating wants. 

In the cotton futures market, the 
feature has been the rise in the prices 
of “near months,” and the difference 
between current crop and new crop 
positions has widened. According to 
latest advices there seems to be much 
uncertainty whether the Smith Bill will 
be adopted by the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Although many irregularities | still 
exist in the yarn market, some spinners 
have presented a firmer front to buyers 
and rather larger sales have been 
arranged in American and Egyptian 
counts. A few more transactions have 
been put through in export numbers 
for the Continent and India. 

The cloth section has been more 
active. Manufacturers have reported an 
increased inquiry, and the turnover has 
tended to expand. Indian demand has 
been disappointing and orders for large 
lines cannot be expected until the de- 
tails of the new trade agreement are 
known. Deliveries of raw cotton to 
Lancashire spinners last week, at 55,163 
bales, were bigger than for any week 
since March, 1938. 


* 


Jute (Dundee).— The demand for 
sand-bags has brought about a big 
change in the jute market during the 
past fortnight. Not only has the Gov- 
ernment increased deliveries from Dun- 
dee manufacturers from three to four 
million bags per week, but private firms 
have also been anxious for supplies. 
Yarns are becoming scarce and there 
has been an active business transacted 
in hessian and carpet descriptions, with 
the result that prices have advanced 
sharply. After a good business done i) 
common 8-lb. cops at 2s. 6d, and in 
8-Ib. spools at 2s. 7d., the lowest quota- 
tions are now 2s. 7d. and 2s. 8d. respec- 
tively, while twist has been largely 
sold at 44d. for 3-ply 8-lb., and 48d. is 
now the usual quotation. Cloth prices 
consequently increased, so that 10-oz. 
40-in, hessians are now lowest at 3d. 
and 8-oz. at 2i4d., but buyers are not 
so keen to follow these higher limits. 
Dundee spinners and manufacturers, 
however, are very busy and they can 
afford to refuse business unless their 
terms are accepted. Rove has risen to 
£22 for 48-lb. and to £18 10s. for 
200-lb., while the better yarns are now 
3s. 2d. for second quality 8-lb. warp, 
2s. 11d. for third and 2s. 9d. for fourth, 

Raw jute prices rose in sympathy 
with the improvement in goods and 
also because there is likely to be a 
scarcity before the end of the season on 
June 30th. Up to £25 7s. 6d. per ton 
has been paid for the full group of 
Daisee-2/3 and good marks sold at 
£25 12s. 6d. for Shiva and PR, while 
good Tossa-2/3 is quoted and sold at 
£26 10s. and fours at £25 10s., with full 
group fours at £25, February/March. 
Calcutta goods have been somewhat 
irregular, with prices ruling 8d. to 9d. 
down from the top points reached for 
hessians. 

(Continued on page 417) 
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February 25, 1939 


COMPANY MEETINGS 





PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


PROGRESSIVE CHARACTER OF BUSINESS FULLY MAINTAINED 


SIR GEORGE TILLEY ON VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE 


The seventy-fifth annual general meeting of the Pearl Assurance 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 23rd instant, at the registered 
offices, High Holborn, London, W.C. 

Sir George Tilley, F.C.1.1., the president and chairman of the 
company, presided. 

The secretary (Mr A. J. O’Regan, F.C.LS., F.L.A.A.) having read 
the auditors’ certificate, 

The Chairman said: —Ladies and gentlemen, I presume it is your 
wish that, as in previous years, the report of the directors and the 
statement of accounts should be taken as read. 

In the opening sentences of my speech to-day I should like to refer 
to the retirement of Mr James McIntyre from the board. 

Mr McIntyre was with the company for over fifty years, during 
which time he rendered us ungrudging and valuable service in many 
directions. Mr G. R. L. Tilley was appointed to fill the vacancy 
on the board. 


ANXIETIES OF PAST YEAR 


It will be fitting if, before dealing with our own affairs, I refer 
briefly to the general conditions in which our business has been 
carried on during the past year, and the prospects of the year 
in front of us. 

A period of difficulty and anxiety regarding the international 
situation culminated in the crisis of last September, when, as a 
well-known member of the Opposition has said, “ the country was 
within 24 hours of war.” That within 24 hours not only this 
country, but Europe and the world, had escaped the terrible tragedy 
of war and won through to peace was primarily the work of the 
British Prime Minister. In the trials and disappointments of recent 
months it would seem that at times full appreciation has not been 
accorded to this supreme achievement. 

Given peace, and that fuller measure of international co-opera- 
tion and trust for which the Prime Minister is working, the outlook 
for trade, commerce and finance should be reassuring. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


I am pieased to report that, in the ordinary branch, progress has 
been satisfactorily maintained. At the end of the year the total 
sums assured, with bonuses, amounted to over £109,000,000. New 
policies were effected during the year for £8,200,000. Of this sum 
over £2,500,000 was in respect of policies of £500 or more. 

As regards the premium income, there has been an increase of 
more than £40,000, excluding the single premium business. Single 
premium business, it will be appreciated, is subject to considerable 
fluctuations and unless it is isolated it may obscure a steady rise in 
the annual premiums. 

The sums received in respect of the purchase of annuities reached 
the substantial figure of £173,044. 

Expenses, at 10.9 per cent. of the premiums, show a gratifying 
reduction compared even with last year’s low level of 11.1 per cent. 

The interest yield, prior to deduction of income tax, is £4 19s. 10d. 
per cent. This is an excellent result. 

Claims by death have fallen by £44,000, a gratifying experience 
at a time when the long-continued increase in our business might 
have been expected to produce an increase in claims. 


REVERSIONARY BONUS RATE MAINTAINED 


We have again declared a simple reversionary bonus of £2 per 
£100 assured in respect of Pearl ordinary branch policies entitled 
to participate in the full profits. 

In revising the premium rates last year, special attention was paid 
to the needs of those who find it convenient to make payments 
quarterly and half-yearly rather than annually. 

Another attractive feature of policies issued in this branch is that 
double accident benefit is normally included without any extra 
charge in respect of policies for £500 or more. 

At the beginning of this year the Voluntary Pensions Act came 
into operation for men earning up to £400 a year and women 


earning up to £250. The Pearl pension policy proves an admirable 
means of supplementing the State allowances. The terms are attrac. 
tive and the policy makes provision for dependants in the event of 
early death, in addition to a guaranteed lump sum and a guaranteed 
pension on retirement. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In the industrial branch the remarkable progress of the last few 
years has been fully maintained, and for the first time on record the 
premium income now exceeds £9,000,000, the actual figure being 
£9,116,114, showing an increase of £337,595 over the previous year, 

In the last three years the annual premium income in the indus- 
trial branch has risen by over £1,000,000, an achievement which 
is at once a tribute to the value of industrial assurance, the excel- 
lence of our services and the zeal of our staff. 

The total amount paid in claims is practically the same as in 
1937, a fall of over £100,000 in death claims being balanced by a 
rise of approximately the same amount in claims arising on the 
maturity of endowment assurance policies. 

This increase of £100,000 in endowment assurance claims reflects 
the marked growth of endowment assurance business in the indus- 
trial branch. That the wage-earning classes are clearly alive to the 
value of endowment assurance is welcome evidence of their well- 
directed sense of thrift. When the breadwinner of a family takes 
up a policy which gives some protection to his family if he dies, 
while securing a capital sum if he survives to old age, he is making 
admirable provision within his means for the greater security of 
his home. 


FURTHER DROP IN EXPENSE RATIO 


Last year I was able to inform you that for the first time the 
expenses in the industrial branch had been brought below 30 per 
cent. of the premium income, the actual figure being 29.4 per cent. 
This year I am in a position to report a still further reduction to 
28.25 per cent. 

It is highly gratifying to know that the progressive reduction in 
the expense ratio during recent years has been achieved while main- 
taining to the full the services provided for the benefit and con- 
venience of policyholders. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH BONUS 


For a considerable number of years our industrial branch policy- 
holders have enjoyed the advantage of our scheme of bonus distri- 
bution, on a reversionary basis, outside and additional to the sums 
payable under the policies. This year the sum allocated is £812,212, 
which brings the amount appropriated for bonuses since the scheme 
was inaugurated to over £6,000,000. 


VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE 


Of the value of industrial assurance to the wage-carning classcs 
we are constantly finding evidence in the reports of the sums paid 
to bereaved families when an industrial disaster occurs. Last ycat 
to quote only one instance, there was the Markham Colliery disaster, 
when the leading industrial assurance offices paid over £4,000 to the 
families of 66 out of the 79 men who were killed. It is not necessary 
for me to lay stress on the value of this money—an average of £60 
for each man—in the stricken homes. 

In further illustration of the extent of industrial assurance it may 
be noted that the total sum paid out during 1937 on death and 
maturity claims and surrenders exceeded £31,400,000, and was 
approximately equal to the payment of £1 per second, night and day 
throughout the whole of the year. 


FIRE AND GENERAL BRANCHES 


In the fire branch we have pursued a policy of consolidate 
throughout the year, although we realised that this would involve 
@ reduction in the premium income and consequently an increas? 
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in the expense ratio. In addition we have carried out a consider- 
able change in the method of operating in U.S.A. This change 
has necessitated substantial expenditure, but it has enabled us to 
lay the foundations of economies, the benefit of which will be 
experienced in the future. oY 

The business which is being carried is of a good character, as is 
indicated by the ratio of losses to earned premiums. This stands 
at approximately 43.5 per cent. and is slightly lower than the 
ratio of the previous year. The account closed with a small increase 
in the additional reserve. 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT 


The personal accident account produced the very satisfactory 
underwriting profit of £30,089. With interest earnings of £6,252, 
this gave a balance of £36,341, out of which £30,000 has been 
transferred to the profit and loss account. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


The employers’ liability account continued on a satisfactory foot- 
ing, the ratio of losses to earned premiums being 48 per cent. The 
balance, including interest, amounted to £8,451, of which £5,000 
has been transferred to the profit and loss account. 


GENERAL ACCOUNT 


The general account has once more shown a substantial increase 
in premium income, and with the inclusion of interest there is 
an excellent profit of £16,479. 


MOTOR ACCOUNT 


It will cause no surprise that motor business continues to be 
transacted in difficult and anxious circumstances. The appalling 
number of road accidents imposes such a strain on the fund that 
in the absence of an improvement it will be difficult for insurance 
offices as a whole to avoid increasing the premiums for motor 
insurance. This possibility is enhanced by the fact that since 
the present scale of premiums was fixed a House of Lords decision 
has placed on the companies the additional burden of compensation 
for loss of expectation of life. 

Notwithstanding a loss of £18,319 on the motor account, the 
profits arising from the whole of the accident business amounted 
to £42,953, including £24,429 in respect of interest. 


CAPITAL REDEMPTION ACCOUNT 


While the annual renewal income showed an increase of over 
£3,000, there was a net reduction in the premium income, due 
wholly to the absence of single premiums. The profits were at a 
satisfactory level, and the whole of the valuation surplus has been 
carried forward in the fund. 


INVESTMENTS 


Three points will suffice to show that our investment policy, 
maintained from year to year with primary regard to security, has 
been fully justified in the results. 

The rate of interest earned on the funds was but slightly lower 
than for the previous year. The yield obtained from holdings in 
ordinary shares actually showed a rise. The market value of our 
holdings at the end of the year was substantially above the value 
at which they stand in the books of the company. 

These three solid achievements, in a year marked by frequent 
fluctuations in the markets and a general fall in all types of secu- 
rity, testify to the soundness of our investment policy and the great 
stability of the company. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 


Through the National Amalgamated Approved Society, the com- 
Pany continues to take an important part in the adminstration of 
National Health Insurance. With a membership of 818,000 we 
P aid through our staff in the course of last year benefits in respect 
of Sickness, disablement and maternity a sum exceeding £688,000. 
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A valuable Service provided for our members is free legal advice 
and assistance in their claims for workmen’s compensation. 


SURPLUSES AND PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The total surpluses in the life funds brought out by the valua- 
tion as made by the actuary, including £970,513 brought forward, 
amount to £3,920,903, and these have been allocated by the direc- 
tors as follows: —To policyholders £1,726,466, to Industrial Branch 
Investments Reserve Fund £100,000, to Staff Pension Fund 
£213,103, and to Profit and Loss Account £768,250 plus £100,000 
which will be transferred to the Common Contingency Fund, leaving 
£1,013,084 to be carried forward. 

The total allocations to the staff pension fund from the sur- 
pluses and the profit and loss account this year amount to £225,000, 
an increase of £25,000 compared with last year. I am confident 
that this allocation, for the benefit of the staff, will have your 
warmest support. 

Having transferred £11,897 to the staff pension fund, the balance 
of the profit and loss account at the end of the year was £298,918. 
After the addition of the amounts to be transferred from the life 
branches, and the transfer of £100,000 to the common contingency 
fund, there will be a balance of £1,067,168, out of which it is 
proposed to pay £330,000 as a final dividend and £30,000 by way 
of bonus to the ordinary shareholders. 

In conclusion, I should like to congratulate my old friend and 
colleague, Sir John Pierce, on the honour of knighthood conferred 
upon him. 

The report was then adopted, other ordinary business transacted 
and proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to Sir George 
Tilley. 


ANGLO-INTERNATIONAL BANK, 
LIMITED 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


The thirteenth ordinary general meeting of this bank was held on 
the 17th instant in London. 

Sir Bertram Hornsby, C.B.E., the chairman, in the course of his 
speech, after dealing with the liabilities side of the balance sheet, 
said:—As to our assets, taking cash, money at call, deposits with 
banks, British Government securities, bills receivable and available 
balances with banks abroad, we have a total of some £964,000, while 
the total of our liabilities is only £771,000. The composition of 
these resources is somewhat changed as compared with last year, in 
that our holding of Government securities is much less, while 
deposits with banks, £300,000, is a new item. We have felt it 
advisable, having regard to the uncertainties of the general situation, 
to keep a greater part of our funds in more liquid form. 

The other items of our assets, investments, foreign Government 
notes and bills, advances to customers, and customers’ liability for 
acceptances, amount in all to £1,044,000. The corresponding total 
last year was £1,297,000, so that there is a reduction of over 
£250,000, the major portion of which is due to the settlement, by 
compensation, of a matter which had been in suspense for some years 
past, now happily terminated. 

Turning to the profit and loss account, you will naturally be 
struck by the marked diminution of our net income, which at 
£6,949 compares with £12,954 for 1937. In this connection I 
would explain that, since the absorption of Austria into the German 
Reich, remittances have not been forthcoming in respect of our 
Austrian claims, whereas previously we had been able to receive 
payments in actual sterling; we are not, however, without hope that 
some remedy may be arranged. Despite this cessation, income still 
exceeds expenditure. 

The amount of £28,680 debited to profit and loss account in 
respect of provisions and incurred losses is much smaller than for 
some years past. I wish I could inform you that this Teduction 
connotes an improved state of affairs. Unfortunately this is not so: 
the events of the past twelve months have fully justified the policy of 
not entering into new commitments which I mentioned to you a 


year ago. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


LORD HORNE ON THE “SQUARE DEAL ” 


The annual general meeting of the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany was held, on the 22nd instant, at Paddington Station, London. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Horne of Slamannan, P.C., G.B.E. (the 
chairman), in the course of his speech said:—The year 1938 
politically was one of prolonged tension and unrelieved anxiety, and 
from the point of view of trade and transport it destroyed all the 
happy anticipations with which 1937 had left us. In the beginning 
it flattered us with an illusion of fair prospects—only to disappoint 
us with rudely shattered hopes in the end. 

Instead of fulfilling the promises of its predecessor, the year just 
past went steadily from bad to worse. The great basic industries in 
which we are especially interested exhibited the blighting effects of 
the change in conditions. The coal output of the United Kingdom 
fell by 12 million tons, and the export of coal and coal products 
by six million tons. The decline in the production of iron and steel 
was considerable and continuous, and fell in December to a figure 
lower than any recorded for four years past. Exports of steel were 
correspondingly reduced. Pig-iron followed a similar course. 
Although Admiralty orders provided a substantial amount of work 
for several shipbuilding yards, private orders dwindled seriously, and 
in the end many yards were left short of employment. House and 
factory building, which often gives a significant clue to the internal 
activity of the country, revealed the same symptoms of recession; 
while our international trade showed a discouraging diminution to 
the extent of 10 per cent. 

I do not think it would be accurate to attribute the whole burden 
of these misfortunes to the threats of war which reverberated through- 
out Europe for a considerable part of last year, but it is certainly true 
that the loss of confidence created by the fear of a European con- 
flict intensified and prolonged every other adverse factor in the situa- 
tion. Trade cannot thrive when apprehensions and uncertainties 
dominate the scene; nor in such circumstances can developments 
take place nor new enterprises start. Even the powerful momentum 
of the re-armament programme is not enough to counter such retard- 
ing forces. The stark fact is that during last year the 
country suffered a very severe recession in trade, whose effect was 
felt in the territory served by the Great Western Railway system in a 
degree almost worse than in the other parts of the United Kingdom. 
It is only necessary to take as an example the case of pig iron and 
steel ingots. In 1938, compared with 1937, the production of Mon- 
mouthshire and South Wales decreased by 864,900 tons, or 32.9 per 
cent., whereas for the United Kingdom as a whole the decrease was 
2,590,200 tons, or 19.9 per cent. 

In times of diminishing trade you cannot have expanding traffics. 
The effect of these inimical conditions upon our fortunes is to be 
read in the statistics of our railways and our docks. Whereas at the 
end of March last the tonnage conveyed over the company’s system 
was three-quarters of a million tons in excess of that of 1937, we 
ended up the year with a total decrease of over 7,750,000 tons. 


REVENUE AND DIVIDEND 


In the result our net revenue sufficed to meet the interest on loans 
and debenture stock and the dividends on the rent charge, guaranteed 
and preference stocks, and leave a surplus of £50,156. The sum 
brought forward from last year’s account was £151,578, so that the 
amount available for a dividend on the ordinary stock was the meagre 
margin of £201,734. 

You are aware of the decision at which the board arrived—that 
£100,000 should be withdrawn from the contingency fund, that a 
dividend of 10s. per cent. should be paid on the consolidated ordinary 
stock, and that £87,085 should be carried forward. 

This decision breaks a proud record of nearly 70 years, during 
which the Great Western Railway dividend on its ordinary stock 
has never fallen below 3 per cent., but although it is grievous to 
our pride, we must face the stern facts of the situation, and I am 
sure that we would all wish to do that which can best sustain the 
ultimate interests of the company and the stockholders, 


“SQUARE DEAL” 


I have referred on previous occasions to competition between rail- 
way and road, and the disabilities under which we operate as com- 
pared with road hauliers. This company derives nearly one-half of 
its total goods revenue from the higher-rated classes of merchandise 

ich are particularly exposed to road competition by public 
hauliers and by traders who provide their own transport. The 
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Although rail transit is far more suitable for many consignme 
which now pass by road, we cannot hope to get our proper — 
of the conveyance of general merchandise as long as the ition 
unequal conditions of competition continue; nor shall we succeed - 
preventing further diversion from rail to road unless Parliament 
passes legislation to relieve the railway companies from many staty. 
tory regulations governing their charges for such traffic, which are 
quite unsuitable to the unforeseen conditions of the present day, 


CHANGED POSITION 


In the days when rail transport had a virtual monopoly, Parlia. 
ment decided that the rates to be charged should be designed to meet 
the requirements of industry as a whole and that national interests 
demanded that certain traffics—such as those of the basic industries 
—should be carried at less than the full proportionate cost of the 
services given—the loss to the railways being compensated by higher 
rates for the more valuable traffics. 

But the advent of road transport has entirely changed the position, 
The value of the traffic conveyed can no longer be regarded as a 
governing factor in the fixation of rates. It is the cost of the service 
to the trader which has become the main consideration, and where 
he finds that it is more economical to him to utilise road transport he 
naturally does so. ‘ This generally means that the regular and more 
remunerative bulk loads which can be conveyed by road are so con- 
veyed and that the railways are left to deal with the smaller consign- 
ments which no one else desires to carry. How advantageous is the 
position of the road haulier, in competing with the railway! He 
is free to select his loads and to fix his rates on ordinary commercial 
lines, having regard only to the cost of providing the particular 
service required. 


REASONABLE FREEDOM NEEDED 


The railways, on the other hand, are obliged to accept all the 
traffic offered to them. That is an obligation of which they do 
not desire to get rid, but they cannot be expected to maintain an 
efficient public service without an adequate revenue, nor is it right 
that the railways should be bound by restrictions which prevent 
their stockholders from receiving a reasonable return on their 
capital. It would therefore seem now to be right that we should be 

iven freedom to fix such reasonable charges as we may think fit 
or the conveyance of merchandise and mineral traffic, subject to 
a right of appeal on the part of the trader to an appropriate tri- 
bunal. To put the matter in a nutshell—although road hauliers can 
quote any rate they like, the railways only ask to be allowed to 
charge reasonable rates, and they offer the traders a right of appeal 
if they consider any rate to be unreasonable. Further, there is 4 
large volume of traffic passing by road in traders’ own vehicles 
for which rail transport is more suitable. The railways want freedom 
to quote rates which will attract this traffic back to the rail m 
cases where it would be profitable to do so. 


THE JOINT MEMORANDUM 


You have probably seen in the Press the terms of the joint 
memorandum submitted to the Transport Advisory Council by the 
railway companies and road transport interests. In this interesting 
document it is stated that the road hauliers raise no objection ( 
the railway companies’ proposals provided that the new legislation 
includes some additional provisions to secure a greater measure of 
co-ordination in the road industry itself and to facilitate co-operation 
with the railways through the medium of voluntary agreements. In 
this proviso the railway companies have concurred. ; 

We already have agreements with the coasting liner companies, 
and we believe that if our proposals are accepted there should be 
no serious difficulty in negotiating agreements with our road com- 
petitors so as to ensure the development of both forms of trans- 
port on a basis which would give the public adequate protection 
and the full advantages of both services. 

We welcome the recent announcement of the Minister of Trans 
port that “ nothing could be allowed to happen which in any way 
diminished the efficiency of the railways as the iron backbone of 
the country’s commercial economy.” Sie 

I am bound to point out, however, that unless our position 1m 
Proves we may be forced, on the grounds of economy, (0 curtail 
facilities which have been greatly increased in recent years; and 
also to reduce further our stock of locomotives, carriages and 
wagons. He would be a rash man who would predict anything 
with confidence while Europe is still so unsettled. Leaving iter 
national politics aside, however, there are certain factors which 
would seem to give a chance of better trade and therefore of more 
traffic on the railways. 

The report was adopted. 
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BORAX CONSOLIDATED, LIMITED 


YEAR OF EXCEPTIONAL DIFFICULTY 
IMPROVED TRADE PROSPECTS 
MR D. ABEL SMITH’S ADDRESS 


The forty-first ordinary general meeting of Borax Consolidated, 
Limited, was held, on the 21st instant, at Southern House, London, 
Mr D. Abel Smith (the chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: The net profits 
are £405,284, compared with £486,232 for the year 1937, repre- 
senting a decrease of £80,948, but an increase of £20,757 as com- 
pared with the profits of the financial year ending September 30, 
1936. An interim dividend of 3 per cent. on the preferred ordinary 
stock was paid on December 1, 1938, thus carrying out the decision 
notified at the general meeting last year, namely, that as soon as the 
approximate results for the financial year in question became avail- 
able, and subject to the figures so warranting, the company would 
declare and pay an interim dividend on the preferred stock. We now 
propose the payment of a final dividend of 3 per cent. on the 
preferred ordinary stock, and to pay a dividend of 74 per cent. on 
the deferred ordinary stock. We also recommend that £30,000 
should be placed to reserve for income tax and National Defence 
Contribution and £5,000 to pensions and grants fund. After pro- 
viding for these payments the balance to be carried forward is 
£241,527, a slight increase on the previous year. 


BALANCE-SHEET FEATURES 


Now if you will kindly turn to the balance sheet you will see that 
we have written off from the buildings, plant, etc., account the sum 
of £70,000 allocating a corresponding amount to this reserve. This is 
repeating the allocation made last year, being rather larger than usual 
on account of the considerable sum invested at present in buildings, 
plant, etc. The buildings and plant have, as usual, been maintained 
in good repair out of revenue. The capital amortisation fund now 
stands at £393,104, which represents the surrender value of our 
policies with the Sun Life Assurance Society for the redemption of 
the first debenture stock. 

On the assets side there is an increase in mines and deposits of 
about £14,000, representing further acquisitions. Stocks are up by 
about £4,000 and, consisting of crude and refined material readily 
disposable, they may be regarded as fully worth the value stated. 
Shareholdings in associated companies show an increase of about 
£85,000, the main portion of which represents increased investment 
in an associated company which has yielded remunerative returns 
and in which we already hold a considerable interest. British and 
foreign Government securities are reduced by about £124,000, the 
major portion of which has been applied to the above investment, the 
rest absorbed in trade requirements. Cash at bankers shows a slight 
decrease on last year; but at £221,315 is ample for all present 
requirements, 

The past year has proved to be one of exceptional difficulty. It 
has not been an easy matter to adjust the production at the mines 
to the fluctuating requirements of the trade in such a way as to 
minimise the extra cost of reduced output and to carry this out with 
the least hardship to the mine employees. 


WIDE DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS 


You may recall that the long shipping strike in California, which 
terminated in 1937, was followed by an abnormal demand, but 
unfortunately this was succeeded in 1938 by a shrinkage in trade 
a both our crude and refined material in all markets, excluding the 
British Empire. The reason is. not far to seek and was due to the 
general recession in trade which started in the autumn of 1937 and 
continued during 1938, The employment of our products extends 
over a wide field, and is naturally dependent upon the maintenance 
of industrial activity throughout the world. When this falls off we 
Suffer in like degree. As some indication of the extent of the 
general shrinkage in trade, I should like to call your attention to the 
Statistics issued by the League of Nations showing that the world 
industrial production or the second and third quarters of 1937 
averaged 105.5, while that for the fourth quarter of 1937 and the 

St quarter of 1938 averaged 92.45. In certain markets the falling 
off in demand is largely due to the inability of our buyers to obtain 

© Necessary import permits and exchange. Stocks have been 
crawn on to some extent, and when political unrest ceases and 
— is restored our trade should quickly resume its former 
fin “ity. We have all the facilities, both at our mines and re- 

“TIES, to cope with any demands that may be made on us. 
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Last year I referred to the handicaps to trade from which a 
world-wide business such as ours suffers by exchange restrictions, 
clearing arrangements and the difficulties of our buyers in securing 
import permits in various countries. These have been further 
aggravated since. There are now no less than thirty-seven countries 
working under 165 clearing and paying agreements, irrespective of 
other agreements Covering trade, tariffs and quotas, all of which 
render business with such countries extremely difficult. 

The accounts before you represent the results of our company’s 
trading on the completion of its fortieth year. If we take the last 
ten years’ trading from 1929 to 1938 inclusive, the average divi- 
dends paid on our deferred ordinary capital represent only about 
3.25 per cent., but that period covered five lean years when no 
dividends were paid on the deferred ordinary shares. However, 
during the forty years of the company’s existence it has distributed 
dividends on the deferred ordinary capital representing on the 
average between 10 per cent. and 11 per cent. per annum on the 


capital employed at the time, a record of which I think we may be 
justly proud. 


BORON IN AGRICULTURE 


In previous speeches reference has been made to prospects of a new 
outlet for Boron in agriculture. The general interest therein con- 
tinues unabated and the reports received have been so favourable 
that we are drawing nearer to the time foreseen by my predecessor 
two years ago when he ventured to indicate that “ eventually it may 
prove highly desirable to include a small proportion of borax with 
the fertilisers normally applied to a number of crops.” One Con- 
tinental market already absorbs over 1,500 tons of borax a year for 
its sugar beet crop, and this, I trust, may prove a portent of what 
the future may have in store. 

That company is now well established and identified with an 
excellent uniform product. Its sales are well maintained, and the 
yield we have received from our investment therein continues to 
show a very satisfactory return. 

Last autumn, accompanied by one of our joint managing directors, 
Mr J. Gerstley, I visited the U.S.A. in order to acquaint myself at 
first hand with the company’s many activities in that country. I 
have returned extremely satisfied with the state of our affairs there. 
Of course, in a business with so many ramifications new problems 
are constantly arising which call for care and watchfulness, but I 
am fully confident of the ability of our management to deal success- 
fully with such problems as they occur. Our mines at Kramer 
contain reserves of ore which will supply the company’s require- 
ments for many years to come. The refinery at Wilmington is well 
situated and organised to effect its operations on the most economical 
mass-production scale. 

We also had the pleasure of visiting the mines and refinery 
belonging to the United States Potash Company, in which, as you 
know, we hold a considerable interest. The mine is in excellent 
shape, the development thus far proving extremely uniform. 
According to to-day’s indications this deposit contains ample re- 
serves of ore to maintain its present rate of production for many 
years. The refinery is equipped with most modern plant and 
machinery, and is capable of handling large orders economically 
and expeditiously. The management of the company’s interests in 
America could not be in better or more*capable hands. 

One feature which struck me particularly throughout the trip was 
the keen interest and spirit of co-operation which inspires all those 
associated with the company with whom I came in contact. i regard 
it as a rather eloquent tribute that there are already many instances 
of the first and second generation of one family working for the 
company, and in one instance the third generation of the same 
family has already been in our service for some years. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


You will no doubt like to hear something of the prospects for the 
current year. I am not prepared to predict the future in view of 
the disturbed political conditions and uncertain trend of trade 
through which we are now passing. I must therefore confine myself 
to facts and ask you to rest content with the assurance that for the 
first four months of the new financial year our trade in the U.S.A. 
shows an improvement which also applies to some foreign countries. 
Our business in the Far East—I refer to China and Japan—is 
materially reduced, but our trade with the British Empire during 
the past four months is satisfactory, and we are hopeful that the 
demand will steadily increase. In such event we can look forward 
with confidence to securing our fair share of the trade in face of 
any competition. wi 

In conclusion, I wish to express the warmest appreciation to our 
managers and staff in all countries for their loyal and able co- 


operation. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND), LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY EXPANSION OF BUSINESS — DISTRIBUTION OF 25 PER CENT. 


LORD DULVERTON’S REVIEW 


The thirty-seventh ordinary general meeting of The Imperial 
Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, was held, 
on the 21st instant, at Bristol. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Dulverton (the chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said: Stock-in-trade, including leaf in transit at approxi- 
mate cost, and advances to branches abroad for purchase of leaf, etc., 
amounted to £40,286,139. The increase here was no less than 
£4,444,598, and was due entirely to their purchases of leaf tobacco. 
For the fifth year in succession this item showed an increase. It 
was, of course, primarily due to the carrying of the larger stocks 
which their steadily expanding trade necessitated, but it was also 
affected by the fact that, during the early months of the last buying 
season in America, the crop was sold more rapidly than usual, and 
by October 31st they had purchased a larger percentage of their 
requirements than was customary at that date. 

They would, he knew, be glad to hear that the 1938 crop pro- 
vided a large quantity of leaf of excellent quality, and at the same 
time there was a welcome check to the rise in leaf prices, which had 
been on the up grade ever since the 1931 crop. He would, how- 
ever, remind them that leaf prices were still high, and the trend 
of the dollar exchange seemed to be against them. 

The net profit for the year, after providing for all charges, 
bonus to customers, taxation and National Defence Contribution, 
and depreciation, including renewals, of property, plant, etc., to- 
gether with all income from investments and loans, which includes 
substantial dividends from companies operating outside the United 
Kingdom, amounted to £10,696,053, a decrease of £64,556. After 
providing £10,000 for directors’ fees and transferring £500,000 to 
general reserve account, there remains a balance of profit for the 
year of £10,186,053. Adding to that figure the balance brought 
forward frgm last year, £1,441,404, we get a total of £11,627,457 
available for distribution. Out of this sum the dividends, totalling 
£852,208, on the three classes of preference stock have been pro- 
vided, leaving for disposal a sum of £10,775,249. 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


An interim dividend at the rate of 7} per cent., free of income 
tax, was paid on September Ist last, and it is now proposed, subject 
to your approval, to declare a final dividend of 74 per cent. and a 
bonus of 10 per cent., both free of income tax, making a total distri- 
bution for the year of 25 per cent., free of income tax. The balance 
remaining to be carried forward to the accounts of the current year 
amounts to £1,384,486, which is £56,918 less than the amount 
brought in at the commencement of the year under review. 

Before leaving the profit and loss account I would like to say 
something about the year’s results as a whole. You see from the 
figures that we show a balance of net profit less by £65,000 than 
the record figure attained last year ; but that, you must remember, 
is after providing a much higher figure for taxation. Had that 
provision called for no more than in the previous year, our profits 
would have shown a substantial increase. To put it in another way, 
the grossed rate of the dividend proposed for the current year exceeds 
last year’s grossed rate by more than one per cent. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I say with confidence that I regard this as a most satis- 
factory achievement. 


GIFT TO STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


As you are aware, we have thought it well for a number of years 
past to mark our appreciation of the loyal and willing service of 
our employees both at home and abroad by a gift over and above the 
ordinary salary or wage. This policy has always been approved by 
the stockholders; it has undoubtedly tended to maintain and in- 
crease the good feeling which has existed among our employees, and 
I am confident that you will—as in past years—endorse the decision 
of the directors to make a gift to the staff and workpeople of a sum 
equivalent to 16 per cent. of the total salary or wage received from 
the company during the twelve months ended October 31, 1938. 
The general conditions of the gift remain the same, the directors 
sg to themselves a discretion to grant or withhold a share 
in ift in any case which may a to them to excep- 
tional treatment. me ™ — 

I have just been speaking about the staff and workpeople, and 
before leaving that subject it may be of interest, ladies and gentle- 
men, to refer for a moment to the measures which your company 


has taken for the protection of its employees by means of Air 
Raid Precautions. 

At most of the company’s branches we are at a disadvantage in 
having little, if any, spare ground in the vicinity where trenches of 
deep shelters could be constructed, and so we have been compelled 
to make the best possible use of our buildings. This has been 
done by selecting the rooms most favourably situated from a protec. 
tion point of view, and equipping them to the best advantage. It may 
be some cause for satisfaction that our factories are widely dis. 
tributed throughout the country, some in places less vulnerable 
than others. Plans made during the last three years have been 
or are being completed, so that if the necessity arises reasonably 
good protection against gas, splinters and incendiary bombs will be 
available for employees in our factories. 

We have our own air raid precautions officers and air raid 
detachments—fire brigade, first aid and decontamination—and the 
total personnel fully trained and in training is in the region of 
2,500. If the worst comes to the worst, these measures should be 
of material assistance in enabling your company to carry on 
production. 


CURRENT TRADE AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


In past years it has been customary for your chairman at this 
stage to say something about current trade and future prospects. 
In the fourteen years during which I have held the office never do 
I remember conditions that have made this part of my task more 
difficult. We all have vivid recollections of the critical days in the 
international situation which confronted this country in the early 
autumn of last year, and we must realise that the acceleration in the 
development of our national defences in all directions, which com- 
mon prudence dictates, is bound to involve a very heavy strain upon 
the National Exchequer, so that we cannot expect—much as we 
should welcome it—any relief from the very heavy load of taxation 
which industry is already bearing. If, however, I were to leave 
aside for the moment such general considerations and base iy ¢sti- 
mate of the prospects of the company on the conditions as they exist 
to-day, I feel I would be justified in concluding my remarks on 4 
note of confidence. Consumption of tobacco goods in this country 
is still increasing, though not at quite as high a rate as in the last 
few years. 

You will be glad to learn that for the first three months of this 
year our own sales show a satisfactory increase over those of the 
previous year. The whole equipment of our business, in which I 
include stocks of leaf tobacco, has never been more satisfactory than 
it is to-day. Its position in the tobacco trade of the country has 
never been stronger than it is to-day. Our principal brands, which 
rightly owe their success to their reputation for consistent quality, 
are household names, and their hold upon the smoking public seems 
to strengthen as the years go by. It is my confident belief and hope 
that that position will be maintained. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


LORD PLENDER’S REMARKS 


Lord Plender, returning thanks for the re-election of his firm 4S 
auditors to the company, said: The chairman has refcrred to the 
accounts of the year in detail, and if I may I will supplement his 
remarks by a few brief comments and make some observations 00 
more general matters as on previous occasions. 

The profits of the year cannot fail to give satisfaction to the 
stockholders when, as the chairman has pointed out, the increase 
the income tax by 6d. in the £ and the National Defence Contribu- 
tion for a full year have been met before the net results are shown. 
These are heavy charges, which have been covered only by highet 
trading profits as compared with the previous year, due to a larger 
turnover and improved results therefrom. 

When this company’s accounts, as submitted to-day, are com 
pared with the accounts of many other undertakings in this countty 
whose trade has been affected by unfavourable markets at home and 
abroad there should be good cause for satisfaction in being members 
of a company not so affected, and for congratulating the board 0 
their management of the company’s affairs and the staff and a, 
people who serve the company so loyally and efficiently. Successfu 
as the company is, that success has not been achieved without con- 
tinuous watching and adaptability to changing conditiors. 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
NEED FOR CO-OPERATION 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of the Southern Railway 
Company was held, on the 23rd instant, at Southern House, London. 

Mr Robert Holland-Martin, C.B. (the chairman), said that pas- 
senger train traffic was up by £68,000. Passenger traffic accounted 
for £36,000 of that, and mails and parcels were up by £32,000. 
The increase in passenger train traffic revenue was partly due to the 
5 per cent. increase in fares other than in the suburban area. In 
the electrified areas, there was an increase of £180,000, a very satis- 
factory increase and one which must make every shareholder realise 
how much the Southern owed to its electrified services. The capital 
spent on electrification in every case so far had earned a net income 
largely in excess of the interest required for the service of the loans, 
The Southern gross passenger receipts alone of those of the four rail- 
ways showed a slight increase, and their goods receipts had dropped 
by only 34 per cent. as compared with the average decrease of 
the other three companies of 74 per cent. 

Steamboat receipts were up by £74,000. Their boats sailing to 
and from Southampton had contributed £31,000, those from Dover 
and Folkestone £38,000 and from Newhaven £5,000. Of the Dover 
and Folkestone receipts £19,000 was due to the train ferry. That 
service was becoming more and more popular. The passenger 
service was full to capacity every night; 76,000 passengers had 
crossed by the ferry in 1938, compared with 73,000 in 1937 and 
76,000 tons of cargo had been conveyed as against 60,000 tons in 
1937, 


THE NET RESULT 


The net result of the year’s working was that they had available 
for dividends on the ordinary stocks £1,474,263, a sum less by 
£604,000 than they had had twelve months ago. To pay the full 
dividend of 5 per cent. proposed on the preferred ordinary stock 
would take £1,379,330, leaving a carry-forward of £94,933. He 
hoped that the results in a year fraught with difficulties would meet 
with approval, 

They were out to make travelling as pleasant as possible for their 
patrons, but modern practices added to their difficulties. Until a 
few years ago passenger traffics were more or less spread, but to- 
day passengers approximated more and more in the hours of starting 
and leaving work, causing many complaints of overcrowding at the 
peak hours. Peak hours presented many problems, all of which 
they were tackling with a will, and they asked for the patience and 
sympathy of the shareholders. 

During each twenty-four hours of the six working days the 
Southern terminal stations in London were entered by no less than 
2,545 trains, containing 371,000 passengers, but in the three hours 
7am. to 10 a.m. 540 trains came in with 243,000 passengers, nearly 
two-thirds of the total for the day. At night the exodus was carried 
in similar conditions, 


REQUEST FOR “SQUARE DEAL” 


The railway companies were asking the British public to sup- 
~ them in a square deal—a square deal that would free them from 
their out-of-date shackles and enable them to give a yet more efficient 
service to the public. They who were entrusted with the direction of 
the undertaking were fighting that battle, not for their shareholders 
only, but for far more than that—to preserve for the use of the 
country the railways created by the savings of the public them- 
‘elves, which had done so much in the past for the trade of the 
country and which would be vital in the event of war. They were 
there to-day ready and able to deal with that trade if the anti- 
quated and effete conditions under which they worked were brought 
- ‘o modern requirements. That did not mean, as the carrying 
a recognised, that a rate war would be waged. The agreements 
for Pon _ with the road hauliers precluded that. There was room 
thet wer. but each must carry the goods appropriate to it at rates 

were remunerative for the services provided. 

“aan glad to tell them that agreements had been reached 
tries € road hauliers and with the iron and steel and other indus- 
emia d he hoped that when the matter was brought before Par- 
oni most of the interests involved would already have reached 
a cares If that was so, it would certainly be to the advantage 
at oo “- € transport industry but of the traders and the country 
the worl @’ ¢ railways of this country were almost unique among 

ir S $ railways in not having cost the taxpayer a farthing. 

ee Deal campaign was designed to save the railways from 
if they “ @ burden on the community, which they surely would be 
Tequire a allowed to get into such a low financial condition as to 
efficiently te assistance to enable them to continue to function 


Th . 
* Teport was unanimously adopted. 
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PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


NEW BUSINESS AGAIN A RECORD 


The ninety-eighth annual general meeting of the members of the 
Provident Mutual Life Assurance Association was held, on the 
22nd instant, at 25-31 Moorgate, London. 

Mr Owen Hugh Smith, the chairman, said that he would like to 
give the meeting a few figures to show how the association had in- 
creased in prosperity during the 24 years in which it had been under 
the management of Mr Charles Ronald Vawdry Coutts, their manager 
and actuary, whose death was a great loss to them. In that time 
the premium income had increased nearly sixfold—from £218,000 
to £1,222,000—the life assurance fund had increased from 
£2,769,000 to £11,286,000—over fourfold—and their new business 
had increased eightfold. In the place of Mr Coutts they had 
appointed Mr P. H. McCormack as manager and actuary. 

Turning to the report and accounts, they would see that as a 
result of the quinquennial valuation made as at December 31 » 1937, 
a sum of over £420,000 had been paid during the past year in cash 
bonuses. More than 160,000 policies had participated in the distri- 
bution of profits, and total reversionary bonuses amounting to 
£1,500,000 had been allotted as additions to the sums assured under 
those policies. 

CONTINUED GROWTH 

The continued growth of the association was illustrated by the 
fact that, in spite of their having paid over £420,000 in cash bonuses 
and of increases in other items of outgo, the life assurance fund had 
increased during the year by over £150,000 to a new high level of 
£11,286,000. Their mortality experience had continued to be 
favourable, and claims by death showed only a small increase of 
£2,700 over those for the previous year. A new item of “ Claims 
by Permanent Disability ” appeared this year, as they had decided in 
1937 to issue, under certain staff life assurance schemes, policies 
which provided for early payment of the sum assured in the event 
of permanent disability. 

Claims by maturity had risen last year to £602,000. Surrenders 
at £140,000 were higher than in the previous year largely owing to 
the fact that many policyholders, who might otherwise have sur- 
rendered their policies in 1937, had refrained from doing so until 
after the distribution of profits. 

It was very gratifying to be able to announce that the sums assured 
under new policies effected in 1938 were again a record in the 
history of the Association, the total amount being £3,286,712 after 
deducting re-assurances. He thought that the fact that they had 
succeeded in establishing another record reflected great credit on all 
concerned. It had to be remembered that every year a number of 
policies went off the books as the result of claims, surrenders and 
lapses, and that wastage must be expected to increase year by year 
with the growth in business. Last year the new business had been, 
as usual, very considerably in excess of that which went off their 
books, thus making a substantial addition to the total in force. 
The size of their business could best be judged by the premium 
income, which showed a healthy increase of £80,000 to £1,222,000, 


ANNUITY [BUSINESS 

Besides life assurance contracts the Association had in recent years 
transacted increasing amounts of annuity business, both immediate 
and deferred. Last year, for instance, deferred annuities had been 
issued amounting to nearly £50,000 per annum. Most of those had 
been effected under staff superannuation schemes for the purpose of 
providing pensions for employees when they retired. The premiums 
under those contracts were usually paid jointly by the employers 
and employees. 

The past year had not been an easy one for investors. They 
had, however, been able to earn a gross rate of interest of £5 Os. 2d. 
per cent. on the life assurance fund and, although the income tax 
had been increased to 5s. 6d. in the £, they had earned a net rate of 
interest of £4 4s. 7d. per cent. That was slightly lower than the 
average of recent years, but still allowed them a substantial profit- 
earning margin. It had not been possible to avoid a moderate de- 
preciation of £53,000 in the value of their investments, but against 
that they had an investment reserve fund of £1,000,000, so that 
their investment position was very strong. 

The year 1938 had been difficult for everyone, but, having come 
through it with such an excellent result, they could face the future 
with confidence. Indeed, it seemed to him that the anxieties of the 
times in which they lived gave added force to the Association’s motto, 
“ Tuti qui providi.” 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
proceedings terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to the chairman, 
directors, officers and staff 
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LANCASHIRE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


FURTHER PROGRESS REPORTED 


The ordinary general meeting of this company was held, on the 
23rd instant, in London. 

Mr George Balfour, M.P. (the Chairman), said that the accounts 
presented showed a reasonable increase compared with the previous 
year and would, he was sure, be regarded as satisfactory. In the 
report there was the usual table containing particulars of the opera- 
tion of the Lancashire Power Company, which represented 99 per 
cent. of their total capital, and the table showed a steady advance 
during the last four years in load, units sold, receipts, and earnings 
available for depreciation, reserves and service of capital. The 
Ormskirk Company continued to develop satisfactorily. 

Each year they looked forward to a more settled prospect for 
Lancashire trade. In the past the expression “ Lancashire trade” 
had been regarded as the textile trade, and it was, of course, still a 
very important, if not predominating, industry in the company’s 
area of supply. Their steady progress year by year was all the more 
gratifying as it had taken place in spite of the reduced demand from 
the textile industry. He had noticed a statement recently that last 
year the export of Lancashire piece goods and yarns had been the 
lowest for ninety years. They must accordingly feel gratified that 
the general industrial development of the area had provided the 
company with consumers which made their prosperity no more 
dependent upon the textile industry than upon any of the other 
industries in their area. Of their total load only about 10 per cent. 
was absorbed by the textile industry. 


ADDITIONAL BUSINESS 


During the year they had made considerable additions to the mains 
and distributors, and had connected a satisfactory volume of addi- 
tional business, which was reflected in the figures given in the report. 
They had added 5,824 low tension consumers, thus maintaining the 
rate of increase of the last three or four years and bringing 
the number of low tension consumers to a total of 56,879. Of 
that total over 51,000 were householders. The total number of 
low tension consumers supplied direct from their mains or through 
the distribution of bulk supply customers was 155,338, an increase 
of 8.6 on last year’s figure. About 87 per cent. of all the company’s 
domestic consumers were supplied under the two-part tariff, and of 
the remainder who used the flat rate, the majority were supplied 
through a slot meter. The average price for the whole of the domestic 
consumers was 1.8ld. per unit. 

The capital expenditure during the year had amounted to 
£514,572, compared with £739,500 in 1937. Of the amount ex- 
pended £226,228 was on Kearsley 50,000 kw. plant, which had 
been put into service last October, and £287,308 on distribution and 
mains, which included 27 miles of new high tension and 83 miles of 
low tension cables. They now had a total of 860 miles of high tension 
and 1,162 miles of low tension cables and distributors in service. 

The maximum load on Kearsley station had been 144,800 kw., 
an increase of 41,200 kw. over the previous year. Radcliffe power 
station had carried a maximum of 42,343 kw., or 4,180 kw. less than 
the previous year, and Padiham had carried 19,040 kw., the same 
as in 1937. The simultaneous maximum load on all stations com- 
bined had been 182,254 kw., an increase of a little over 16,000 kw. 
The units sold were 511,360,000, compared with 449,000,000 in the 
previous year, an increase of over 62,000,000 units. In addition, 
they had exported 266,500,000 units to the Central Electricity 
Board, a decrease of about. 75,000,000 units. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


With regard to the profit and loss account, they had brought in 
£314,180, which together with transfer fees of £189 amounted to 
£314,369. After providing for charges, fixed dividends on the 
preference stocks, and the interim dividend on the ordinary stock, 
there was available a balance of £118,438. The directors recom- 
mended an additional dividend at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum 
on the 7 per cent. participating preference stock, making a total of 
7} per cent. for the year, and a final dividend of 5 per cent. on the 
ordinary stock, making a total of 74 per cent. for the year, and 
carrying forward £20,563. 

Shareholders would no doubt like to hear what was the outlook 
for the present year. He thought he could say without undue 
optimism that they should be able to anticipate a further improve- 
ment this year, as they had started with a very satisfactory increase, 
and trade demand appeared more stable than a year ago. If they 
thought in terms of trade and not of politics, he was sure this 
country would gather strength year by year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
board’s recommendations as to dividends were approved. 


BOVRIL LIMITED 
TIMELY BUYING NOT HOARDING 


Presiding at the Forty-second Annual Gencral Meeting of Boyril 
Limited, held in London,on the 22nd instant, the Lord Luke, K.B.E 
(Chairman), after dealing with the Company’s accounts, said he wes 
on the high seas on his way home from South America during the 
crisis last September, and on his arrival home in October he noticed 
in the papers a photograph of a collection of various packets of food 
products that had been collected for sale for charity. They were 
termed “hoarded goods” and there seemed to be more bottles of 
Bovril than any other product in the photograph. This was not 
surprising, but what was very surprising was that it should be con. 
sidered hoarding for the housekeeper to purchase an extra stock of 
Bovril, unless she had done so in a hurry at the last minute. The 
kind of hoarding which was objectionable was obviously that last- 
minute rush, when a crisis afrived, to buy up and hoard away a large 
stock. On the other hand, to buy a reasonable stock of Bovril 
before a crisis arrived seemed a proper thing to do. Those who 
purchased Bovril for a period ahead were actually leaving more 
chance in a crisis for those who had not got stocks to get what was 
available in the shops. 


WISDOM OF BUYING BEFORE CRISIS 


In September last year, Bovril Limited and its associates had in 
this country about two years’ normal sales supply. At a time of crisis, 
however, it was obviously more difficult to cope with last-minute 
demands. Those, therefore, who were wise would see to it that 
they obtained extra supplies before a time of crisis and that they 
maintained these extra supplies in their store cupboards. Actually 
to-day the Company’s supplies were even larger than they were in 
September last year and the Company was therefore capable of 
providing extra supplies, without dislocating normal distribution, for 
all those wise people who wished to have stocks of Bovril in store. 

He realised that a large number of people were not in a position 
to buy even a week or two’s supply of foods ahead and that nothing, 
therefore, should be done to interfere with their obtaining necessary 
foodstuffs at a time of emergency. For those who could afford it, 
however, to lay in a stock of certain good-keeping articles before- 
hand seemed to be a good way of helping those less well-off people, 
as it left the distributive system clear for them when an emergency 
did arrive. In any case, this consideration hardly applied in the 
case of a high-class article like Bovril, which was bought by those 
of very small means only in case of illness when they felt they must 
have it. The company would endeavour to see to it that the supplies 
of Bovril for ordinary every-day use as a beverage, for cooking, and 
for use in illness or convalescence, were sufficient, and they would 
actually be helped in this if people who could afford to lay m 
supplies laid them in and maintained them as a matter of course, 
without waiting for an emergency to arise. 


BRITISH COMPANIES IN FOREIGN LANDS 


He had something of interest to say to the shareholders about 
British companies working abroad in countries which sold more (0 
this country than they bought from it. 

While the Overseas Trade Department and Chambers of Com- 
merce here and overseas were doing what they could to hold this 
country’s foreign trade, there seemed to be few similar bodies looking 
after British companies who operated in foreign countries, and yet 
it was more important to bring home £100,000 of income, of which 
the Inland Revenue would take its share, than to export £100,000 
worth of goods. . 

The Argentine Estates of Bovril Limited was a company which, 
though its capital had been put up by British shareholders, worked 
entirely in the Argentine, having practically no business in this 
country. It had spent more than a million pounds in developing 
estates, improving cattle and in rebuilding the great meatworks at 
Santa Elena, but Argentine Estates of Bovril Limited had not been 
permitted to share the British quota for chilled or frozen beel, and 
had consequently been compelled to work the factory at 4 loss. It 
was in arrear with its Preference dividend since July 1, 1936, and, of 
course, had paid nothing on its Preferred Ordinary or Ordinary 
capital. 

If there were a body similar to the Department of Overseas Trade 
looking after the interests of British companies working abroad it 
would be easy for it when giving trade favours to any country to se 
that business was passed through British companies, and tht 
dividends were brought into this country. 

The Duke of Atholl, K.T., G.C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O., seconded the 
adoption of the report and accounts, and the resolution was duly 
carried. 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


FURTHER PROGRESS 


The twentieth ordinary general meeting of this Company was held, 
on the 21st instant, in London, Mr G. H. Nelson, M.1E.E. 
(chairman and managing director), presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said that the trading 
profit was £667,603 and the net profit was £501,709. The direc- 
tors proposed to allocate £200,000 to reserve and to write off the 
balance of the debenture conversion expenses (£70,554). The good 
results for the year had arisen mainly from normal commercial 
demand, and the present order book was the largest in the com- 
pany’s history. 

In connection with defence measures the company’s organisation 
had been placed at the disposal of the Government, and he referred 
particularly to the aircraft work being carried out under the work- 
ing arrangement with Handley Page, Limited. He was glad to 
record that during the year no appreciable changes had taken place 


The improved result did not arise from increase in prices, which 
were below those of the previous year, but from greater turnover. 
With a company such as theirs, carrying the high overhead charges 
necessitated by the retention of a large and highly qualified tech- 
nical staff, the volume of work in hand played a much greater part 
in profits earned than is sometimes realised. This emphasises what 


1 have already said as to the prudence of setting up reserves in 
times of better trading. 


Orders included steam turbines of from 1,000 to 50,000 k.w., 
apparatus for electric drives for steel mills and apparatus for gold 
mines, collieries, hydro-electric installations, etc. Substantial orders 
had been received in the traction field for electrical locomotives, rail 
cars, shunting locomotives and electrical equipments. 


The new ordinary shares which were being issued at par to 
present ordinary stockholders should bring in approximately 
£480,000, which would in some measure finance the growing 
volume of normal business. 


The report and accounts were adopted, and, in addition to the 
64 per cent. preference dividend, a dividend of 10 per cent. was 


in the costs of labour and materials. 


declared on the ordinary stock. 





THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Tue downward trend in the prices of 
primary products was arrested in the 
past week, when a slightly more con- 
fident tone was noticeable on the mar- 
kets. On the other hand, consumers are 
still hesitating to cover their require- 
ments far ahead; hence the general level 
of prices has as yet scarcely increased. 

Among’ individual § commodities 
wheat and raw sugar were slightly 
cheaper on Wednesday than a week ago. 
American raw cotton, on the other 
hand, showed some improvement and 
the latest cables from Australia indicate 
that wool prices have shown a firmer 
tendency at the auctions. Rubber is 
slightly dearer on the week. Among 
non-ferrous metals the price of copper 
rose by a few shillings per ton on the 
announcement that the output quota 
of the co-operating producers outside 
the United States is to be reduced from 
100 per cent. to 95 per cent. of the 
agreed basic tonnages from March Ist. 
Spelter is slightly dearer on the week, 
while lead prices remained unchanged 
and tin was marked down a little. 


Metals 


Copper.— The price of copper 
fluctuated more widely this week, but 
closed on Wednesday only 3s. 9d. up 
at £41 13s. 9d. per ton. The daily 
turnovers of the L.M.E. remained dis- 
appointingly low throughout the week; 
the unfavourable January statistics and 
= slowness cf purchases in the United 

tates induced consumers to exercise 
reserve. On Wednesday the co-operat- 
ing copper producers announced a 5 
ane cut in a quotas, to 95 per 

»» from March Ist. This step is dis- 
Cussed on page 408. v 


» 


Tin, — Although demand was v 
ery 
wa there were large fluctuations last 
v adey da ite finch closed on 
8. down at £212 10s. per 
Plate though the activity of the tin- 
theo ustries improved of late, 
LT te of the next meeting of the 
market, a dep effect on the 
The revised production esti- 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS—continued. 


mate of the International Tin Research 
and Development Council for 1938 is 
148,100 long tons, against 208,300 tons 
in 1937, while consumption is now esti- 
mated by the Council at 151,600 tons, 
against 198,700 tons in 1937, 


* 


Lead and Spelter.—The price of 
lead closed unchanged on Wednesday 
at £14 3s. 9d. per ton, while spelter im- 
proved in price by 1s. 3d. to close at 
£13 8s. 9d. per ton. The January build- 
ing plan figures have naturally dis- 
appointed the two markets, but at the 
same time the rise in orders for A.R.P. 
purposes has compensated the market 
for at least part of the losses through 
reduced building. According to the 
British Metal Corporation, the United 
Kingdom consumed 87,000 tons of lead 
and 47,000 tons of spelter in the 
December quarter of last year; the in- 
crease, compared with 1937, of 1,000 
tons in the spelter absorption can be 
largely ascribed to purchases for de- 
fence requirements. 


Grains 


Tue latest official estimates of the 
cereal crops in Argentina indicate a 
slightly higher out-turn for wheat, the 
total production being given at 
39,950,000 quarters; production of the 
minor cereals, however, is now ¢sti- 
mated at a lower level than in the pre- 
vious forecasts. It was announced in 
the Canadian House of Commons last 
week that the Canadian Government 
propose to abolish the minimum price 
for wheat and to introduce instead a 
scheme of direct subsidies to growers 
in the form of acreage-bonuses, on the 
lines of the American system; the Gov- 
ernment would then be able to exercise 
some control over the area under wheat. 
It was also stated that the Government, 
under the new scheme, would not enter 
the grain trade itself but that the grain 
exchanges would be placed under 
official supervision. Trade in all cereals 
has been dull; wheat prices are un~- 
changed on the week, but maize prices 
show some improvement, due to the 
smaller shipments and the absorption 
of the large stocks of maize afloat which 
have weighed on the market in recent 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—There was a consider- 
able fall in butter prices from the high 
levels prevailing in the last few weeks, 
and egg prices were again reduced. 
Trade in home killed meat remains 
Slow, but prices for good quality 
sheep have improved in the last few 
weeks. 


* 


Colonial Produce.— The futures 
market in raw sugar was again weaker, 
and this was reflected in a decline of 
14d. per cwt. in the prices of refined. 
This weakness may be partly ascribed 
to the seasonal accumulation of raw 
sugars, but in view of the poor Euro- 
pean beet crop and the reduced Indian 
production, which will necessitate a 
considerable volume of imports from 
Java, the downward trend is dis- 
appointing. At the coffee auctions, there 
was an improved demand for Costa 
Rica, but other types were neglected. 


* 


Fruit and Vegetables.— The higher 
prices paid in the early part of the week 
for green vegetables attracted a larger 
supply, and prices have again relapsed, 
according to The Fruitgrower; first 
quality cauliflowers and cabbages, how- 
ever, still command good prices. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—-After a brief 
revival last week, demand for linseed 
has again fallen off, but prices are 
firmly held. Egyptian cotton seed is 
cheaper, and more interest has been 
shown at the lower levels. Elsewhere, 
turnover is disappointing, although an 
improved demand is noticed from 
abroad for oilcakes. 


* 


Rubber.— The rubber market was 
firm at the end of last week, but re- 
acted later to declines on the New York 
market; the price of standard sheet on 
the spot closed on Wednesday at 84d. 
per lb., compared with 8d. per Ib. on 
the previous Wednesday. The main- 
tenance of the 50 per cent. quota for 
another three months is generally re- 
garded as ensuring a firm market for 


this period. 
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February 25, 1939 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended February 18, 1939, 
total ordinary revenue was £35,992,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £7,729,000. 
Thus, excluding sinking fund allocations 
and Defence expenditure from loans, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist last 
is £67,342,000, against a deficit of 
£22,018,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


"| Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ sennnae 


Revenue | geri. | April 1, Apri 1,| Week | Week 
mate, | Feb. 19, Feb: 18, Feb.9,|Feb 8 

red. eb. AI, Feo. 

1938-39) 1938 || 1939 '| 1938 | 1939 












“ORDINARY 

REVENUE | 
Income Tax |$341150, 231,491| 257,465) 17,483, 20,148 
Sur-tat...- |" 62,000) 38,400) 42,450 2,780) 3,210 
state, . 

Duties ... | 88,000, 78,990] 66,990! 1,480! 1,740 
Stamps... | 24,000 18,810! 17,470| °390| 160 
ND.G..ne | 20,000 "430) 17,440, 90, 620 
Other In. 

Rev. Duties | 1,250) 1,370) 1,290 170) 80 





Toual L. Rev. | 536,400) 369,491 | 403,105| 22,393) 25,958 
Customs ... | 227,950) 195,672] 198,190} 3,375| 3,634 
Escise ...... 116,150) 104,500) 104,700! 5,300| 5,500 














Total Cust. 
and Excise 344,100) 300,172) 302,890 8,675) 9,134 








Moor Duties" 36,000 33,879] 34,823... |... 
" Receipt) 670! 14,650 

Of. | aa ae 
CrownLands 1,330' 1,190! 1,160) ... ins 
Rec, from 

Sun. Loans| 5,250! 5,161) 5,632| ... ae 


Misc. Rec... | 10,500} 11,579} 10,311) 2.) | 2. 


Total Ordin- 
ary Revenue 944,650) 736,147 770,641 31,868) 35,992 


SELP-Bat, 
REVENUE 


Post Office 
and Broad- 


casting* ... | 80,442] 64,350| 67,630| 950} 950 
__ Total... |1025092) 800,497| 838,271! 32,818! 36,942 

















eencermenens 





























Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 
pate | | April 1,| April | Week | Week 
mates Feb 19, Feb 18, Feb.19,|Feb.18, 
____ 199899)" 1938 "| 1939 "| 1938 | 1939 
Int. & Man, | 
pot Nat De 230,000 203,654/ 205,900} 305 244 
N Ireland 8,900 6,373) 7,044) ... eee 
Fund Serv. | 5939] 2,910] 4,643; 51/34 
Total... 39| 212,946) 217 356| 278 
Supply Serv. 545,219 620°306 11,877 
Total Ordy, 
Expead. ... §946548 | 758,165) 837,983) 12,233 
Sinkg. fds, 
ar se 7,994)... 
P.O. and 


ing Votes | 80,442] 64,350] 67,630/ 950] 950 
—Tou.. 1026990 830,104 913,607 13,183! 8,679 

¢ ete required to meet expenditure. 

i P 
£112.900,00" rder Defence Leen Ate 8d 
Aft ; 

Passage of Financcign® of £100,000 made during 

§ After ing Navy 2 

and Air S mentary Esti- 

nate, Conol Bund incresse under Eire Act end 
42,150,000)” “°8¢d Civil Estimate (net increase, 

Now transferred as charge against revenue. 


After raisi Excheq 

uer balances 
£383,500 to £2,981,435, the other al 
excluding —%> Week (as shown below, but 
Defence 


£8,750,000 issued under the 
ational 


Act) reduced the gross 
£8,281 miles, °Y £195129,000 to about 
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WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 
Net REPAYMENTS, ETC. 


Net INcRE 
Public Dept. Ad. 


VANCES 0... eececcee 160 preseury Bills ... 18,814 


Nat. Savings Certs, 
N. Atl. ergee 25 
P.O. and Teleg. ... 400 


160 19,289 
AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
€ aggregate issues and receipts from 


April 1, 1938, t 
+ eal <a ag February 18, 1939, are 


Oo (£ thousands) 

rdinary Exp.... 837,983 | Ordinary R 770.64 
Eire issues........, : 7 ry Rev, ... 770,641 
Defence Pog,” 10:000 | Eire receipts | ..._ 10,000 


Gross borr. 13 1,459 
Le 


5S 
Sinkg. Fds. 8,000 
Net borrowing ... 123,459 


issues ........, 5, 
Incr. in balances 617 


_- 



































904,100 904,100 
FLOATING DEBT 
etitelens. (£ millions) _ oT r 
Treasury Ways and 
Bills sii iia 
ota 
Date |} | i Pont 
| Bank | i ng 
Ten- | p,, | Public! of Debt | As ts 
der P | epts.| g- 
1938 | | land 
Feb. 19 | 542-0 |275-5 | 31-3)... ) 8488 3068 
Oct. 29 | 522-0 |386-1 | 44-0 E 952-1. 430-1 
Nov. 5 | 517-0 1405°3 | 46-1 3-0 | 971-3) 451°4 
w 12 | 517-0 407-2) 45-4)... | 969-7) 452-6 
» 19 | 522-0 |403-7| 41-7| ... | 967-4) 445-4 
« 26 522-0 404-1 45-4) ... | 971-5) 449-0 
Dec. 3 | 517-0 445-4) 49-5 | 5.) |1,011°9| 494-9 
» 10 | 507-0 1465-3 46-7! ... 11,0190, 512-0 
» 17 | 500-0 474-2) 51-5 |... |1,025°7, 525-7 
» 24 | 493-0 495-3 | 42-1 | 1,030°4, 537-4 
rosa 488-0 497-6 | 45-8 | 5-3 |1,036°7) 543-4 
| | | | 
Jan. 7 | 474-0 '524-5, 41-0 | 0-7 |1,040°2) 565-5 
» 14 | 449-0 525-5 37-1) ... [10115 526-6 
w» 21 | 426-0 (524-1 37-6 | ... | 987°5) 561-7 
» 28 | 411-0 517-8 | 39-3 |... | 9681 557-1 
Feb. “4 | 396-0 520-1 36-7| -. | 952-8 556-8 
x 11 | 381-0 /502-4: 38-8 | ... | 922-2) 541 
» 18 | 366-0 498-6) 38-9 | | 903-5 537-5 
TREASURY BILL 
fe (£ millions) ee 
Amount | oe 
a - . — nt, 
A Allotted 
Date of | "Rate | at. 
ender Applied | % | mini- 
Offered) “FP omen eS 
| Rate 
—i. . - | iin an 
Feb. 18 | 35-0 | 86:6 | 35-0 10 1:04 23 
Oct. 28 | 35-0 | 72-5 | 35-0 [10 9-78) 48 
Nov. 4| 35-0 | 67:9 | 35°0 |10 5-87, 44 
w» 11! 35-0 | 62-7 | 35-0 [10 6+16) 52 
» 18| 35-0 | 62-6 | 35-0 14 11-37) 38 
” 25 35-0 | 69-6 | 35-0 [17 7-80, 32 
Dec. 2/| 35:0 | 74:8 35-0 17 11-03) 18 
» 9} 35°0 | 68-8 | 35-0 (19 2-10 52 
» 16; 30°0 | 70-6 | 30°0 20 0:79 27 
» 23 | 35:0 | 62-9 | 35-0 [22 0-45) 44 
30) 35-0 | 741 | 31-0 113 8 | 37 
1939 
Jan. 6| 25-0 | 60:3 | 25-0 ln 0-08) 29 
» 13| 25-0 | 65-1 | 22-0 10 8-09 24 
” 30 | 25-0 | 67-8 | 23-0 10 3-54 22 
* 27|\ 20-0 | 63-4 | 20-0 10 5-04 18 
Feb. 3 20-0 | 67-6 | 20-0 |10 4-76 13 
» 10} 20-0 | 71-2 | 20-0 10 1-41) 25 
® 17 | 20-0 | 70-1 | 20-0 10 0-64 15 _ 
Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at 2 licant’s When noi 


opuon, 
length is 92 days, bills paid for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
rormal length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
£9-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bills, those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
68-day bills. 


On February 17th applications ar £99 17s. 64. per 
cent. for bills to be for on Monday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday of following 
week were accepted as to about 15 per cent. 

applications at higher prices in full, Applications 
at £99 17s. 7d. for bills to be paid for on Tuesday 
were accepted in full 30:0 millions of Treasury 


bills are being offered ‘on February 24th. 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 














CERTIFICATES oe 
Sales in | Number Price 
Five weeks to :— eee rs ae 
ruary 5, 1938  .....+0+- 3,729,862 | 2,797,394 
aes 2 1939  cccceveee 3,392,191 | 2,544,143 
777,312 582,984 
648,877 486,658 


686,648 | 514,986 
ee  eealiaomenae 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


FEBRUARY 22, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : 


£ 


| Govt. Debt... 11,045,100 


In Cireln.... 472,7 ; 
oo 34,976 Other Govt. 





526,414,357) 


53,679,381) 


Securities... 388,449,100 
Other Secs... 50,256 
Silver Coin... 485,544 


Amt. of Fid, 
NE ccs 400,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion ... 126,414,357 


526,414,357 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ | £ 
Props.’ capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 78,941,164 
est aE 





| Meeseeeee 3,637,206 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.* 16,347,851 Discs, etc.... 17,528,991 
Other Deps. : —————— |_ Securities... 21,646,066 
Bankers ... 103,135,001 —————— 
Other Accts. 35,132,662 39,175,057 
—— | Notes......... 53,679,381 

138,267,663 | Gold & Silver 
CBidcocesie 1,010,118 
172,805,720 172,805,720 


” Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


Both Departments 


ComBINED LIABILITIES | 


(£ thousands) 
| | Compared with 
| Amt. | 
Feb. 22, aentaan 
| 1939 | Last | Last 
| Week | Year 


Note circulation ..... eces 


Deposits : Public 


Bank 


ers’... 





Total outside liabilities 


Capital and rest 


COMBINED ASSETS 


Govt. debt and securities! 478,405 — 3,704) + 


Discounts and advances 


Other securities 


Silver coin in issue dept. | 
Gold coin and bullion.... | 127,425 + 


RESERVES 


Res. of notes & coin in | 
banking department... | 


portion of reserve to 
vutside liabilities— 

(a) Bankg. dept. only 

(“ proportion ”) 

(6) Gold stocks to de- 

posits and notes 





| 472,735 - 486'~ 1,789 

” | 16,348 + 3,871 —- 384 
103,135 — 7,394 — 2,465 
35,133 — 366— 403 
eas 4,375 — 5,042 


18,190+ 1-27 








181,642 


17,529 — 594+ 10,982 
21,696 — 191'+ 1,589 

486+ 125,+ 476 
1 — 199,757 








54,690 + 487+ 2,032 
' 


oa 


| 35-39% +1°2% + 1:9% 


(“reserve ratio”) | 20°3%'+0-1%'— 31°4% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 


Issue Dept.: 
Notes in circ. 
Notes in bank- 

ing dept....... 
Govt.debt and 
securities ... 
Other secs. ... 
Gold euseeseceee 


sits 


Public ....... eo 
Bankers’ 


Total oo..ceeeees 


Bkg. Dept. Secs.' 
Government .. 


Discounts, ¢tc. 
Total soveoeeeses 


Purchase Banking dept. 


“ Proportion” 
Reserve ratioft 








=~ 
51-9) 


199-3) 
0:6) 
3264! 











+ 


eb. | Feb. 
6 | 15 





Feb. 
22* 





471- 
51-4, 53-2) 53-7 


é 


0-1 0-0} O11 


| 
| 475-0| 473-2) 472-7 
| 126-4| 126-4] 126-4 


103-9, 110-5] 103-1 
35-5) 35-5) 35-1 


“2 15-41 12-5] 16-4 
ov 158-5! 154-6 


77-6| 82-5) 78:9 
21-3) 20-6} 18-1) 17:5 
21-4) 22:4) 21-9) 21-7 
120-6) 120-6} 122-5) 118-1 


we 


54-2) 54-7 
o o/ 


/o o 
34:1} 35:3 
20-2} 20:3 


w 

wa 

2S 
Now W 
COwo-N 
wa 


+ Gold stocks in both departments to deposits 
and notes in circulation. thi 
debt was £11,015,100 ; silver coin in Issue Department, 
£485,544; capital .£14,553,000; rest £3,637.206. 


* At this date, Government 


to anh i wane tines cape 
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THE ECONOMIST 


February 25, 1939 





OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—A return of the Bank of Spain appeared 
in The Economist of May 28, 1938. The latest 
returns of the Banks of Argentina, Egypt, Estonia, 
and Portugal appeared in our issue of February 
4th; Denmark, International Settlements, South 
Africa, of February 11th; Australia, Canada, 
Finland, Japan, Java, Jugoslavia, Lithuania and 
Norway of February 18th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 
"2 USER. BANKS) Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 
RESOURCES 24, 2, | 16, 23, 
Gold certifs. on hand | 1938 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
and due from Treas. | 9,168 11,905 12,006) 12,050 





Total reserves .......++ 9,616 12,365 12,454 12,506 
Total cash reserves ... 439 449 44439 «446 
Total bills discounted 10 4 5 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 1 i 1) 1 
Total bills on hand ... ll 5 6, 
Industrial advances ... 18 15 15, 15 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564 2,564 2,564 2,564 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,592 2,584 2,584 2,584 
Total resources ......... | 12,808 15,636 15,854 15,789 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes . ciren. ... | 4126 4,319, rl 4,344 
Aggregate of excess mr. 
bank res. — | 1,410 3,600 3,170 ] 3,300 
Deposits — } 
Qunauene Met 967 2501 rat 
Total deposits ......... | 7,839 10,403 10,457, 10,516 
Cap. paid in and surplus 309 311 311) 311 
Tora! liabilities ......... | 12,808 15,636, 15,854, 15,789 
Reserve to deps, and 
FR. ROBIE cccccesccece 80-4% 84-0% 84-1%84-2% 





12,784 14,640 14,772, 14,818 
Treasuryand Nat. Bk. | | 


CUITENCY ......c0eceeeee 2,665 2,812; 2,819; 2,821 


oney i 
Treasury cash an 


| 
6,324 6,623 6,695, 6,708 
d de- | 
_ posits with F.R. Bks. | 3,775 _ 3,521 _4,021' 3,933 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 
24, 26, | 16, | 23, 
1938 1939 1939 1939 


Torai dreserves ... | 3,9075710-5 5654-45758: 
Totai bi 


discounted 3 1:8 1-9 1 
Bills bt. in mkt. 0-2) 0-2 O2 O 
Total U.S. secs, 740 724-6, 724-6 724 


Total bills and securts. 


. and 
F.R. notes ..........-- |85°6% 89'8%/89°9% 89°9% 
FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 
Feb. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb.” 
2, | 4 | 2% | 1 









i » | > 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 

SNGIE  consescemens 981, 8,412 8,281) 8,233 

In RD ccoccosccoce 12,253, 13,114 13,147) 13,209 
Reserve with Federal 

Reserve banks — san 5,674 7,237 7,596 7,521 

Due from domestic bks. | 2,010 2,559 2,580 2,593 

LIABILITIES | } 

: demand...... 14,464 15,888, 16,152 16,048 

neteneusinesbens + | 5,225 5,161 5,179 5,183 

U.S. Government ... 639 630 630 631 

Inter-bank ............ 5,733, 6,357 6,347| 6,359 


BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 


55,806 87,265 87,266) 87,266 
11,773 9,863 10,048) 9,140 

818, 747, 726 726 
3,741 3,417 3,422) 3,388 

814 459 179; 210 
3,200, 10,000 10,000) 10,000 
31,904 20,627 aed 20,627 
5,575, 5,475 5,470) 5,470 
3568, 4,149 4,384) 4,177 


97349 5.599 Salad aeee 

19,782 24,041 22,350 21,987 
3,423 3,091 3,108 2: 
"9% 627% 62°7% 163-2 


* Revalued Nov. 17, 1938, at 2712 milligrams. 





NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 





Million belgas 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb.” 
17, | 19, | 9 16, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
OD a vicitecihimecinininin 3,505 3,433) 3,467 3,469 
Reece aakangn 1,089, 920, 922) 922 
etc, 3 h 
Bills and securities...... 574 See 559 50 
VANCES  .nnccescece ecee 


weeeee 


34 7 534 


4,316, 4,367) 4,4 4,419 
21 96) 54 34 


73 456, 459 487 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
Million 1 





J 
1 


an. | Dec.) Jan. | Jan. 
31, | 30, | 23, 1 

938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
1,994 2,006) 2,006) 2,006 


ssa 1,279) aed 1,248 
| "778, "752 
| 3,441) 3,441 
2,578 2,636 
775 








Feb. eg | FP Feb 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
ERE ccocecencersceenmegss 643) 2,300 a — 
foreign — 5 bose ol 1,140 
Discounts and advances | 1,539] 3,233 oa 2;902 
Bank notes in circulatn. aes 6,772, 6,918 6,781 
aeanniaeaio 26| 902 504 619 
BANK OF DANZIG 
Million Danzig guider ete es 
| Feb. Jan. | Feb. 
15, 14, 31, 15, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold coin and bullion | 28-37 26°77| 26°79) 26°41 
Danzig subsid. coin : ° 3: 
Balances abroad 
foreign bills ......... 3-43] 2-25) 2-69) 2-89 
aieitniieidiaenie 13-81) 25: 25-00; 22:80 
Notes in circulation ... | 30-82) 36- 38-99 35-77 
ts on demand... | 15-59| 16-58| 14-83 15-94 


BANK OF GREECE.—Million drachmae 


and accts. 
Foreign exch. liabilities | 





Feb. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb. 
7, 7, 31, 7, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 
| M12 133 


“615 733° «725 ~=«717 
5,128 8,019) 7,891 7,940 
3,869 4,180 4,183 4,184 


6,361, 6,850) 6,694 6,683 
6,389; 9,942) 9 9,748 


| »714 
__ 161! 239 244 = 255 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million pengd 





Feb. ) Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 
15, | 15, 7, 15, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
coinand bullion; 84-1) 124-1) 124-1) 124-1 
exchange 59-3 92- 


92:0 


Ini. bills, wts., & secs. | 361-6) 461-8) 447-2! 428-8 


Foreign 
Advances to Treasury: 

CR ncocicccccce 

-Kr. exch. 
Notes in circulation . 
Current accounts, 
sight liabs. ............ 
Cash i 


seeeeeees 


| 76- 76- 76°4 


377-1) 777-2} 801-0) 772-9 


eta 218-9) 178- 
77-3) 218- 204-3 


99 











BANQUE MELLIE IRAN 
Million rials 
2 |S) Dec. | lan™ 
| 
ASSETS 1938 | 1938 | 38 | 193 
Gold Penn eeeeeeeenereseses oo 0:7 310°7 310- 
Silver -----"-""" sececerece | 405-6! 405-8 Bie? 
Discounts 414-5) 295.81 23.048 
14:5) 295-8) 229. 





seteeese seeeeee 


Other debit balances... | 684-8 827-0 
Notes in circulation ... | 886-6 809-9 803-3) a). 
Public departments ... | 390-6) 477-1) 496-7, ws 
Other credit balances _(4224-1'1294-0 1271-2 1194-¢ 


N.B.— Market value is : 439 i 
t 401, 3 ial t 105,000 rials 
NETHERLANDS BANK 

Million florins 
Feb. ; Jan. , Feb.) Reb 
Pe 
939 | 1939 
Gold ....cccccseccesseeeee 1425 °8)1461 2114613 


Silver eeeeeeceeeressssosos 16:8 29:0 27: 
smh < ye secseeee: 9-0) “8-2! 82 


7 

; 8 

Foreign bills ....... naese 5:2) 3:2) 3-2 3: 
¢ and “advances | 

in eo | 253-1) 305-2 90 








Notes in circulation ... | 868-6) 963-4) 973-0) 966 
Deposits : a) Govt. ... ta 179-9 174-6) 162 
5) Other ... | 717-8) 684-2) 673-6! 681 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 





Million £N.Z.’s 

Feb. Jan. | Feb. ; Feb. 

14, ai 6€ 7 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1930 
GOB censcsccsccccccccesee he *. 2:80 2:80 
Sterling exchange ...... * , 4°07 4:16 
Advances to State ...... 7°34 17-00 18-42 18-60 
Investments ...... sebeve 2°95) 3°60; 3:65 3-65 

LIaBILITIES 

Bank notes esscensccescses 13°97; 15-83 15-21) 15-11 
Demand liabs.: State 4°37| 2:80 3:24 350 
Banks and others 9-80; 8:14 8:97) 9-12 


Reserves to sight liabs, 168-4% 26-8, 25-0, 25:1", 
BANK OF POLAND 
Million zloty 


Feb. | Jan. | Jan.;| Feb. 
10, | 10, 31, 10, 


ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 19 
eB .: cnccnnsnamrenneioese 436°8 445:°3 446°3 4465 
For. exch. and balances | 29:9 18:9 18:3 171 
Bills discounted ......... 568-8, 779:0 745°6 7279 
24°0 94:4 98:1 94:8 
Treas. bills discounted 1:2, 62:8 647 644 
eccevcccccecece 127-6, 133-1 133-2, 132°8 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 964-9)1325-3 1348 -2,1325:3 
ight liabilities : Govt 52-5, 27:4 25:6 125 
esnapnapenneneces 297-0) 242-2 200-2 2122 
NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 
Million lei 
Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 
22, 24 21, 





‘ 14, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 


Assets 1938 
Gold and gold exchange | 16,469 18,190 18,228 18,244 


Clearing other for. 
= ciate skeied | 1,465) 1,467 1,381 
bills ...... 5,938, 11,520 11,132, 10,923 
Agric. & urban advnes, | 1,994) 1,779, 1,761, 1,758 
Ti bills issued 
on credits} 4,941) 4,889 4,693) 4,694 
State debt and adv. to 


Secs participatns. 175| 2,175 
a —" _ . 


Notes in circulation ... | 29,726 35,155, 34,236) 34,066 
Other sight liabilities... | 10,752) 13,432) 14,108) 13,979 
I liabilidd 


Treasury............+ oe nr 5,601! 5,589) 5,589 


.. | 2,986, 3,666, 3,686\ 3,738 


BANK OF SWEDEN.—AMillion kronor 












eb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 
heen ws | sie | 

1939 | 1939 | 
Gold reserve ..........+ 591-9) 594:°2, 5947 
Govt. secs.: Swedish 107-0} 112-0, 112°0 
Foreign 34:6 355 a4 
115°7 *5) 139° 
Gold abroad not in res. 358.5| 381-9 384-7 
12:6, 12:1} 124 
350-6| 271-2) 2643 
35-8} 40-6) 41:2 
7:0} 934:9| 930°4 
$76.2 342-8, 350°5 
608 -8| 620-4) 613:0 
b. | Feb. 
Aseats Ke | 1999 

} 
Gold ‘lant: 2812¢ 
eee eereeesere eeeeesee : 2 . 
Foreign exchange ...... “6, 255°3 0 
+1) 148-9 149 
Discounts, etc. eerceceee 1 18°8 35-1 


Advances  .....cccrse00ee 
Securities 


seweeeseecosoes 


N 


oO vrz7serrr meow 


a | 
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_ —— 
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February 25, 1939 


BANK CLEARINGS 
LONDON 


(£ thousands) 


| ‘Week ended | Aggregate from 
Month of January W jednesday Agarose of hems 

















Feb. 2 Feb. 22,| Feb. 23, | Feb. 22 
1938 1939 ey 1939 1938 ° sone . 
Number of 
working days : | 26 26 % 6 6 46 45 
TOWN ...cese0ee .. |3,133,880,2,799, 828/— 10-8) 576,550, 519,025} 5,308,529, 4,725,592 
Metropolitan ... 889 —13-0| 37,978| 38,114 343,419 318,542 
Country sss. | 350,759 342753 — 2-3) 63,921 63,921| 64,894| 595,789, 569,007 





Total ... 685,528 3,337,506) — 9-4) 678,449 622,033 6,247,737) 5,613,141 




















PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
. Week ended A ate from 
Month of January Saturday —— 1to 
Feb. 19, Feb. 18, Feb. 19, rep. 1 
1938 | 1939 | Change | 1938 1939") 1938 | 1339" 
No. of working | | 
days :— 26 26 % 6 6 43 | 42 


| | 
2,264 | 2,241 | 19,842 19,022 











BIRMINGHAM | 12805 | 11,648 | 6-8 

; 3,968 |+ 0-6| "586 ~'761| 6.131) 6.236 
BRISTOL.......- 5,539 | 5.921 + 6-8 | 1,321 | 4,333 | 9,627 9,732 
HULL ........ eee | 4328] 3,913 |~ 9-5 | "851 | °796| 6,942 6,321 
LEEDS ............ | 5,265 | 5,697 |+ 8-2] 1,020 1,089 8,427, 8,490 
LEICESTER .. 3,476 oil3 —18)| 648 °738| 5,520. 5,355 
LIVERPOOL..... | 25,869 | 23,436 |— 9-4 | 5,852 5,187. 41,830 36,871 
MANCHESTER | 46,713 | 4 43,542 - 6:7 | 9,385 | 9,260 | 76,243 70,007 
NEWCASTLE... | 7,304} 6,828 |— 6-5 | 1,470 | 1,551 | 12,336 11,638 
NOTTINGHAM | 2,487] 2,407 |— 3-2| °543| 415| 4,194) 3.859 
SHEFFIELD .... | 5,698 | 4,878 |—14:3 | 1,063 1,190| 9,616 8,398 
Total: 11 Towns. | 123,126 | 115,651 = 6-0 | 25,003 | 24,561 | 200,708 | 185,929 











DUBLIN ......... Pr | 5,368 | 5,894 | 41,977¢ 45,835¢ 





teat 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 





| | 
\Feb. 16, Feb. 17, 'Feb. 18, Feb. 20, 'Feb. 21, Feb. 22, Feb .23, 
1939 | 1939 1939 | 1939 | 1939 1939 é 1939 








Bank rate 

rm 39% x Jane ban % % % % % % % 
Uednecesbathocestl 2 

Market rates of discount . . - : , . 

a drafts 1g 732 ing 1739 1739 ise 1739 


—e- 173 17 739 173 
— = eeeeee las Sets | % S688 ete oe 3, %6- 4 
oesees : 1 Ss 1) ll 5, ne 5, ene 
Discount Treasury Bil ow 16 ogi tas 16 | 5e-136 | 5g=11y6 | 5g~116 | 5g-11ig 
moni s’ seoekte oosee 1732 2 17 17 17. 1739 1739 
3 months’ .......... ee i 7 Ifa Ngo ise 173 1739 
Shan Day-to-day .., : tet a lot a tek a 
Coereccccccecccces 1 
ee: 
| Paps houses at call lg lp lg lg lg 1g 1g 
BTID ciccccocccce eoee 3 % & 34 3% B, 34 
anime i FR 


Comparison with previous weeks 
cnet ERG Tea HT 





Short Bank Bills | Trade Bills 
Loans Woh ca heats | 
___| Pp Monns | Months |6 Months |3 Mont |4 Months 6 Months 
1939 % % ° o % 
jan. 26... | igen | a9 % % % “ 
32 9 11 215-3 234-314 3-3lg 
mE] he | prse | ate | ges | Bete | 
® =" iz 17 96-53 §g—1lg 212-3 234-314 3-312 
» 20... | le} 1739 Sg-llig | 212-3 | 234-314 | 3-312 


» 23...) lg} 1739 2 5g—llig 212-3 234-314 3-312 


sii NEW YORK 
New Yors 28 Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
ts Feb. Feb. 15, Feb. 22 
as “Ts me * FS; 1939" 1359 1939 , 
rs a . ee 
coll.) .. days’ mixed 


Bank acceptances ts" lly 1lp 11 11g 112 12 


_ eee ing Rat 
Srey fen, dys. 1g 1g 12 ia 12 
Commercia ace 1g 1g 2 2 


2 
7 I ¢ i i i 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 


(a) Active Exchanges 
a of the — s ee 





} 





f 
London on | Bas! | Feb. 17, Feb. 18, | Feb. 20, “Feb. 21, Feb. 22, Feb. 23, 
oar 2 : 1939 | 1939 | 1999 | 1939 ie 1939 1939 


—— 


[ 
New York, $.. | $4- e624 6835— fs 685s- 4-681>- - 6812- 4-681)- ee 685g- 
Man 6873 695g 6879) 6873 
eal, $$.) 4: 2623 4 ~*~ i , 4: Wie | 4°7034-— 4: 10% “4: 7034- 

: 1| 711g 7114! 711 
Paris, Fr. 12421 176 ae 176I—— 17634- 7 1767g- ; 17679—- . 
16! g! 177g 177), 1771 1771 
Brussels, Bel...) 35-00a 27-76-83 27-79-83 27-80-84 27: 80-86 27: 82-88 27-85 -88 
Milan, L. ..... | 92-46 { 887s-8914| 89-8914 887¢-8914 89-893;¢ | 89-8914) 89-8914 
Zurich, | 89:°02i | 89-02; | 89-10: | 89-06: | 89-06% | 89-10: 
Zerich, Fr. ... | 25+221 |20-62-66 20-64-66 20 62-66 20 59-64 2057-63 20 60-64 
jo Dr... | 375 | 540-555 540-555 540-555 | 540-555 540-555 540-555 

st’d’m, Fi, | 12-107 8-73-75 '8-7312- 8-73-75 8-74-76 8-7412- 8-77-80 
men 75 78 

in, Mk. , | 20-43 11 e-em 67-69 11: 65-70, ll: 65-70 11 ‘66-70 11-66-70 


Registered 
B | _¢ (6012-6512 1601-651, 60! 651, 60-65 | 59-64 | 59-64 
r. India I Rup. | ¢18d. pre 172952— |172%32—|172%32— | 172%2— 1728 ae 


31 31 31; 
Hong Kong, $| +... m ; ; 


3 32 *32 +32 
1413;6-— "|1413;6- 1413;¢— 1413; ¢- 1413;6- 1434-15 
15146) 15116 1516! 151i6 151)6: 





Shanghai, $ 734-810 | 734— a he 73,-8 3,81. 

‘ . 2 | 734-Blo | 734 8! 2| 734 8! 2 | 734-812 34 812 

Rio, Mul eiccisinn $5°899d.! 3lig%m | 3lig*m | 3lig*m | 3lig*m | 3lig*m | 3lig*m 

B. Aj 20-32- \20 -35- 20: 3. 20:33— 20-33- (20-33- 
. Aires, $ ... | 11-454 | 39g! 49g! 37¢! 38¢' 38¢' 


39 
17-13h | 17-13h | 17- 13h 17:13h | 17:13h 
116e (J) | 116e (/) | 116e (2) | 116 e (2) | 116 e (dD 





Valparaiso, $.. 40 16e /) 

Montevideo, $ | t51d. | 18-19 | 18-19 | 18-19 | 18-19 | 18-19 | 18-19 

Lima, Sol. ... | 17-38 [22l2-  |[2212——(221- —[221p 2219-22 1o— 
23101) 23i9l 31ol “23tol 2Blol 2341 

Mexico, Pes. . | 9-76 Ungq’t’d Unq’t'd Ung'ed Unq’'d Ung’t’d | Ungq’t’ 








Manila, Pes... $25-66d.| 2512-34 | 2512-34 | 2512-34 | 2510-54 25l2—34 |251p—B4 

Moscow, Rbis. | 124:°83- |24:84- 24-843g- 24-8334- 24°84- 24°843g 
me ~ aa 84) 8453 84% 
| } } 





Usance : T:” 2 Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). * Seilers. +t Pence 
per unit of local currency. + Par 8-235ls2 since dollar devaluation on February 1, 
1934, (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (e) Latest 

“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (h) Average remittance rate for 
importers. (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts. (J) Nominal. (m) Official. 


(b) Other Exchanges per 





| 
Par of February 17, | February 22, | February 23, 
London on — | 3 > | 30 193) 
Helsingfors, M. ......++ . | 193-23 2261-227 2261-227 22612-227 
' 100-300/ 100-3001 100-300! 
ince 25-2210{ HT fe nit 
Lisbon, Esc........0++ cove | 110 110-1101, 110-1101. 2 
idteme. Wie ones. 27-82 235-2413 2359-241, 2359-2413 
Prague, KC......++00 aie $1641 | 13614-1371 | 1361g-137!4 | 13614-13714 
Danzig, Gul. .....0+eseee 25-00 245s-251g | 245¢-25lg 2455-2518 
Warsaw, Zl. ncocccccscccces 48-38 2459-251g 2453-2518 2458-2518 
Sil EMRE: ccadnsiiateneni "| 25-2219 | 2434-253, 2434-2534 2434-2534 
Bucharest, Lei .....+.0++++ {| 813°8 650-670 650-670 050-670 
580 
Istanbul, Pet. .......00000s j 10 { — an th, 
SF 32 204-214 204-214 
meng | tga Eades | 48 2712-2819 271-2819 2712-282 
EMER a niseniptainst 673. 66 370-400 370-400 370-400 
Tallinn, E. leet iat 18-159 1754-1844 1754-1834 1754-1844 
aati "| 18-159 | 19-85-95 1985-95 19-85-95 
Stockholm, Kr. .....++ 18-159 | 19-33-45 19:35-45 | 19-35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr......+++ 18-159 | 22-35-45 22: os | 22: 35-45 
Alexandria, Pst.......++++ 9719 975g-58 9739-59 ail 9739-58 
Kobe, Yen ......csecceee * | $24:58d. | 1315;¢-14lig | 1315j¢-14lig | 13156-1416 
Singapore, $ .......:+++-+ ; 28d. | 2713)¢-28 2713,¢-28 | 2713;¢-28 
ame alle S| 12-11 8:71-75 8-75-78 87612-7912 
Bangkok, Baht ........-0++ | ¢21-82d. 2216-516 22i1e-516 | Oe tne 


ex ‘Alexandria (Sight). ~ * Sellers. 2 ‘Pence per “unit of local 
qgtaance: TT eeepc since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
for payments to the Bank of England. (j). — Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 


(k) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. () Nominal 


LONDON—FORWARD 
_ (Closing a. 





—_—— 


wheaenins 
Feb. 17, | Feb. 18, | | Feb. 20, | Feb. 21, | Feb. 22, | Feb. 23, 
1939 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 1939 
kantes Per £ | Per{£ | Per£ Per £ Per £ Per £ 
} { | 


yee we ON FO Ee eS 


p 

> 76-3 
ew | {ae 12-3 le=T16 | Ye-Ne | J2-58 12-3 | Tie-8 
” | i-%9 1-78 | ie-li6 1-78 1-7 | 1¢-1546 


112-13g | 1g-15g | 1%6-17%16) L2-15g | L2-15e | 17 i¢-1i6 


te @ |.@ | @® | @ | @ 
3 eV. Parle hie-die | lie-Si6 16-16 |Par-lg | Par-lg 
Paris, francs 36-16 | Sie-Sie | Si6—Si6 | F1e-h6 lglg 
~ Tete | Tye-%16 | Tie-%6 Thetis | Beta Se-12._ | Sie-716 | 14-58 









































=e (p) | (p) () | ,(?) i), 
1- 22 ~—- 4-74 4- 
Amsterdam () 1 Month) fee tet | et | et | ed | ete 
| Q-Llg | QeLlg | 2lg-13, 2g 134 | 2lg-13q | 214-134 | 134-114 
d (d)  @ (d) |_ (@) (d) (d) 

2 Par-l Par-2 | Par-2 1-3 3-5 

| Par-2 s | Pasa 1-3 4-7 9-11 

| Par-3 3-5 | 11-14 | 20-23 

() | &) (p) | &) 

# Phi. 31 2-1 | 3-1 3-1 

5-3 3 | 6&4 5- 4-2 o-* 





9-7 7 | 97 





(p) Premium. (d) Discount. 
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se 
. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND si, 
EXCHANGE RATES—cont. Week ended February 23, 1939 VER 
NEW YORK Imports | Exports 
ts a Se teen, 
SN ee E al satan : 
| Reb. 16, | Feb. 17, | Feb. 18, Feb. 20, | Feb. 21, | Feb. 22, From | Buion Coin | To | Bullion | Coin 
New York on | 1939") 1939) 1939, 1939, 1939 | 1939 Lentegepeaeensee 1 Tag 
" A — Se PS 2 ea be S h Af: ; £ uso L Ca da Gotp £ £ 
; Cent Cents. Cents! out TCR ce sseveee IED eeencsds contcocace 281,913) 7 
my Si re = 468 4 4685s) 46870 | Ss. Rhodesia speeeeneeees an are prownesionds ecccccccece ose 32,386 
YS weeseeveeeneeerens 46815, 46834 | 46813;6 4681ljg 4683, British EB. Africa ...... . witzerland ............ pis 2 
Cables ......cccccrcseccee 4683. 4685. | 46Blj6 468% 46853 British India ......... 35,650 United States ......... 7,263,342, 5,954 
ae cvcvccesesoocese 2-64l2y6 2-64. | 2-647, | 2-64lig 2°64% | Soviet Union ......... oa 10.440 er Countries ...... 358, 668 
ALIS, FT. .ncccccweecoeerees ~~ ~} 16 “ } Dc te . , | 
sse! : 16-863, 16°86 16-86 85  16-B4!p | | 
ee Ss . 22:70 22:70 22:72 22°75 Switzerland ..........+ 20,352 38,295 
y, Li -26! 2614 | 55-2614 5-26! 2614 —— 
Sy” = pammanmcta 40-14" 40-18) 40-14) 40-14 40-14 | Markets Total® ....ss0e 1,417,178 77,055 weet: ki.... 7,551,070 39,428 
Amsterdam, Guilder..... 53-64 53-62 53-64 53-58 53-5312 closed ouiinn _——- see —— 
x 2 ie 2 “a 12 «VJ } _ > ' . i 
Copenhagen, Kir, ~-.... (20°52 (5-53 (23-54 23-55 3-35 | British W. Africa ... | sean, TASS | Bite, garesnesenrene | | 3,000 
Stockholm, Kr. .......... 24:13 24:15 924-151) 24-15 0-24-15 South Africa ......... | 2081 ae | Cammada a sessesesen 
Athens, Dr. ......0.000-0-- 0:86 0:86 0-86 0°86 0:86 S. Rhodesia ..........+. | sai Netherlands oe. 860 
Montreal, Can. $ «....... 99-475 99-515 99-515 99:515 99-500 Burma ........0eeseeeeee vena United States ........ | 30,700 
Yokohama, Yen .......... 27°33 27:34 27-34 27:34 27:34 Beighem seeeseeenseeees erm Se er Countries ...... | 1,859) 
Shanghai, $.........-..-.++ 15-95 16:00 16°00 16:00 16-00 TANCE eessssssssee y 441 
B. Aires, Peso .......+-.-+ 29:06 29:08 29:09 29:07 29-08 Switzerland ............ we 
Rio, Milreist ............. /595 | 5-95 | 5-90 | 5-90 | 5-90 Rae td cory oo ae a Ge 
= aad ' ' Sa tia eae 
Usance: T.T. t Official gl alain * Including other countries. = — 





SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 406) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


North Metropolitan Electric.—Final 
dividend on ordinary stock, 6 per cent., 
making 10 per cent. for 1938 (same as for 
1937, but on larger capital). To deprecia- 
tion and reserve, {410,810 (against £374,082) 
£30,000 (same) to contingency account ; 
carry forward £76,412 (against £74,367). 

United Steel Companies.—Interim 
dividend 2} per cent., against 3 per cent., 
payable on capital as increased by £882,180 
last November, when there were also issued 
£1,500,000 45 per cent. ten-year notes. 


Mysore Gold Mining.—Net profit for 
1938, £283,140 or £24,706 more. Final 
dividend of 20 per cent. makes 27} per cent. 
for fourth successive year. 


Champion Reef Gold of India.—Profits 
for 1938 are provisionally given as £190,550, 
against £201,707. Final dividend is 22} 
per cent., which makes 40 per cent. for year, 
against 424 per cent. ; 


Enfield Cable.—Rise of £4,047 to 
£185,250 in net profits for 1938 shown by 
preliminary statement. Final ordinary 
dividend of 10 per cent. makes 16} per cent. 
for year, which compares with 25 per cent. 
for 1937, but is payable on capital as in- 
creased by three-for-five bonus. 


Lamport and Holt Line.—Net profits 
for 1938 (before depreciation) of £50,618, 
against £172,152. Ordinary dividend re- 
duced from 5 per cent. to 4 per cent. 

South London Electric.—Preliminary 
figures for 1938 show that net profits 
declined by £16,571 to £53,568. Ordinary 
dividend unchanged at 7 per cent. 

Halifax Building - — Total 
assets at January 31, 1939, £128,242,856, 
an increase of £5,616,848. Share and de- 
posit funds, £122,284,430, an increase of 

5,194,611. New advances amounted to 

20,340,996. Number of mortgage ac- 
counts 250,916. Mortgage assets totalled 
£105,177,549, an average of £419 per 
account. Bonus is at the same rate, viz., 
10s. per cent. to paid-up shareholders 
Class 1, and £1 per cent. to monthly 

i subscri 


investing shareholders; to 
general reserve, £400,000. Total of the 
reserve funds is £5,400,000. Carried 
forward, £66,090. 


British Linen Bank.—Net profits for 
year to January 14, 1939, £276,713 against 
£290,203. Ordinary dividend, 16 per cent., 
as before. © contingency account, 

100,000 (£100,000). To property, £30,000 

40,000). Carry-forward rai from 

98,948 to £100,661. Deposits, £36,471,231 
(£38,153,161). British Government secu- 
rities, £20,817,855 (£23,315,520). Total 
assets, { 44,552,513. 

Peter Robinson, Ltd.—Final dividend 
of 3 per cent., for year to someety 7e 1939, 
making 4 per cent. as before. Net profit, 


after expenses, depreciation and debenture 
interest, is £61,394, compared with £61,109. 


John Barker and Company.—Net 
profit for year to January 31, 1939, is 
£347,941 against £344,817. Ordinary divi- 
dend, 15 per cent. for year as before. To 
rebuilding reserve, £100,000. To employees’ 
pension fund, £10,000. To writing off 
fixtures, £25,000. Similar allocations were 
made last year. Carry-forward raised from 
£189,561 to £190,379. 


San Francisco Mines of Mexico, Ltd. 
—Operating profit year to September 30, 
1938, is £60,015, compared with £456,856. 
Income from lead concentrates reduced from 
£952,519 to £589,723. Mexican taxes 
absorb £16,622,against £ 131,175 for Mexican 
taxes, British income tax and N.D.C.; 

44,890 written off for development. 

preciation, £41,584 (£43,027). et loss 
£42,939, against a profit of £276,344. 
Ordinary dividend nil, against 22} per cent. 
ooo reduced from £73,640 to 


City of London Electric Lighting.— 
Net profit for 1938 £153,002, against 
£151,725. Final ordinary dividend, 4 per 
cent., ing 7$ per cent. (the same). 

Bradford Dyers’ Association. — 
Trading loss for 1938 is £240,449, after 
£143,891 depreciation, compared with a 
trading profit of £29,018, after £150,097 
depreciation. Debenture interest absorbs 
£8,150, making total loss for year, £298,599. 

sum of £150,000 is being transferred from 
reserve, leaving a debit of £137,227 to go 
forward, with a credit of £11,372 
brought in. 

Manchester Ship Canal.—There was 
a fall of 624,783 tons to 6,203,782 tons in 
the weight of sea-borne traffic in 1938, and 
receipts are £101,914 lower at £1,377,223. 
Net receipts £679,836, against £803,105. 
Interest and eo for tax, £442,450 
(£433,420). ntingencies reserve again 
receives £35,000. rporation preference 
stock again receives 3} per cent., the prefer- 
ence 2 against 4 per cent., and the ordinary 
1 against 2 per cent. Carry-forward is 
reduced from £31,701 to £21,877. 


Swan and Edgar, Ltd.—Net profit for 
year to January 31, 1939, £115,986, a 
decrease of £21,058. Interest, depreciation, 
etc., £15,193 (£21,431). Ordinary dividend 
remains at 7 per cent., absorbing £87,500. 
To reserve: Income tax, £5,000 ; D.C., 
£5,000. ae raised from £85,828 
to [peat 1937-38 profits included 
£3. special Coronation revenue. 

County of London Electric y.— 
Net aie for 1938, £1,485,416 (against 
§12214,473) waiters and reciation. 

ordinary divi cent., making 
lah oor taae tor pean 2p ee : 

Midland Counties Electric Supply 
Company.—Final dividend on £3 000 
ordinary stock 5} per cent., 8 per 

ue, 


cent. for 1938 (the same). Net reven 
£413,690 against £374,183. Trading profits 


of operating companies, £812,827 (£767,352) 
of which £383,200 against £377,116 to 
reserves and depreciation in operating 
companies. 


Taylor, Walker and Company. — 
Profit for 1938, £284,009 against £313,191. 
Final ordinary dividend 5 per cent., making 
for 1938 9 against 10 per cent. 


National Mining Corporation. — 
The Corporation is to acquire Nigerian 
Gold Mines, Akim (1928), and General 
Mines Investment, all of which are to be 
wound up voluntarily. Total share purchase 
consideration will be £668,467. Share- 
holders of Nigerian Gold and of Akim will 
receive three 2s. 6d. shares in National 
Mining for two held. Shareholders of 
General Mines will receive one National 
share for four held. 


Tottenham and District Gas. — 
Total revenue, 1938, £1,267,186, against 
1,284,336. Revenue from gas sales, 
818,189 (£826,248). Manufacturing ¢x- 
es rose from £640,020 to £658,940, 
ut distribution costs were reduced from 
£313,566 to £292,167. Dividend on 
ordi stock maintained at 6} per cent. 
Carry-forward reduced from £57,015 t 
£40,531. 


Cable and Wireless Traffic Index 
(1929 = 100).—The index for January, 
at 69.0, shows a decrease of 8.1, compared 
with the previous month, and of 2.5 com- 

ed with January, 1938. This 1s the 
lowest January figure since the publication 
of the index figures. In The Economist 
of January 28, 1939, page 196, the monthly 
index figures for the past nine years were 
published. 


Gallaher, Ltd.—A preliminary statement 
for 1938 shows net profits of £461,1l 
against £430,859, or £691,000 aging 
£015,800 before income tax and N.D.C. 

inal dividend, 15 per cent. plus 5 per cent. 
bonus, making 274 per cent. for yeat, 
before. It is proposed to issue 284,592 
ordinary shares, and to offer them at %» 
in the ratio of one for five ordinary held. 


Ismay Industries. — At the annus! 
meeting on February 22nd, Mr A. © 
Somers discussed the nature of the ve 
pany’s interests, the capital losses that oot 
from them, ~ the nod 

i e losses, W 
dealing with thos than £700,000. The 
report and accounts were adopted and, 
proposed amendment to the resolution, or 
the appointment of a committee of s 
holders, was withdrawn. 


OIL OUTPUTS 


d- 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Lt 
Output in Iran for November, = 
940,000 tons. Total output for ¢ 
months, 1938, was 9,333,000 tons. 


The British Burmah Petroleum 0, 
Ltd.—Output for January, 1939 52d 
barrels. 
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BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 
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| Compared 
Receipts | with prev. 


G _ Receipts es Year 
Week ending Feb, 18, 1938, gia) odes 
P____ | Total, 34 weeks 10 date sartreoeseene, cwemeeteeses | 9 $37,800 | + 20,400 
g8 L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks wm ae 
> to June 25, 1938 ............ Ps 
Ee ere receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 "" 38 738 oD + 33s'000 
fe) don eceibts, Year to June, 1938, after pooling ..... | 30,923,828 | + 676,450 
I | | <i ; Loncon Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1938 .. | 42,120,179 | + 742,250 
Ban] $86) Sal MOO LARS MRE SEE RG Sas ae “ | 
otk ontelt 8 5,069 7,695 
L. & NE. (a)— | i * | OVERSEAS WEEKLY AFFIC RECEIPTS 
| ne 253 345, 285) 630 e823, 1,793 2,342, 1,983 3 6,118 INDIAN 
1939 oe | 259 314! 270| 584, 843, 753 | 1,988) 1,858 3,846, §,899 | ———— OO o 
it tern-— 
Great Western— | 162| 196, 128| 324 486. 1,194 1,371 908! 2270 3,413 __ or Week” Receipts | = Grow 
99 sree 161| 191| 116) 307 ws be 1,241) 812) 2,053, 3,74 | Name : eceipts 
outhern c 
SOU saypatlotopiees 254! 39| 99| 353'1,814 409 268 “a 2,491 = 1939 - - 
Pili sinsstiencerat 260, 56| 38, 94| 354 1,807, 372) 262) 634, 2,441 A ad , vil — e— 
<_suanees anal nt |_| 1999 | Rs. - 
Toul— | | | | Bengal & N. Wesvenn 17 Jan. 31) $12, als, oe ‘oS 
OR dik sires wn 10891 763\1853| 2,916| 7,434 7,478 5,349 12,827| 20,261 | Bengal-Nagpur ...... af 31 psinals 3 aa, 29 + e 061 
1939 ssesseeeeeree|1073,1017 730 1747| 2,620, 7,307 6,512, 5,090# 11,602! 18,909 | Bombay, Bar. & Ci. | 45 Feb. 1g 35,48,000 — 78,000 1004,86,000| — 12,61,000 
a P Beun gent ee a ae Madras & S. » Mab.... | 43 Jan. 31 tas 38,000) +- 1,50,686| 6,20,38,326 + 33,38,606 
(a) Week ended Feb. S. Indian ............-. | © 0 a 16284 = 15 ,782| 4,56,51, 094, — 10,35, 610 
3. 
CUMULATIVE AND, WEEKLY COMPARISONS : 
000’s omitted 
CANADIAN 
1939 | . 2. ee -~ 
L.M.S. | L.N.E.R. om Southern Canadian National .. ls iFeb. eis | 3,185, 927 - 29,536 19 844,638 + 48,650 
aL. ata | shia Canadian an Pacific...... a |__2,199,000!— 85,000, 14,182,000! — 735,000 
Cumulative Figures £ £ 
Gro decrease, rat half 1938, over 
rst pooneshiinesietenntes — 780 — 638 - a 
Come Gatoanin, Senaitncur amma 318 105 SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
over second half 1937 ............ | — 2,423 | —1,812 | — 926 |— 54 (1939 | ee, eg 
Gross decrease, 1 first half’ 1939, Antofagasta .......... | 7 Feb. 19 fies - 6,260] 88,630 — 35,480 
es | 'f $124,900'—- 11,400 5,308, , 
nee to Feb. i, 19. | = S44 | — 519 | - 239 | - 50 Argentine NB. www. | 33 = ies ds is = eit ges202 + anstt 
t 11,000 44,105,000! — 1,793, 
Av. weekly decrease, Ist half 1939 | ~77-71 | —74-14 | ~34-14 | — 7-14 og amcconggggueaell [<n 8 Efi 82, 2,736,047 — 111,227 
Lave wech compared with 1938.... | — 39 oe @& ee 18 + 1 B.A. Central ......... 32 4g 00 28,400! 3,474,300, — 458,900 
age 000, — 434,000 75,419,000, — 3,483,000 
eee ae ee ee | | - eran bi 8 *{181,948 — 26,923, 4,678,597|— 216,067 
qeettete —— nr Oe eee... | 99 18 ,000 + 128,000 23,543,000) — 1 485,000 
IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS | }s24ictooo| + 6s2°¢501 627127700) — 6,469,250 
‘fp 19,000 + 652,650 62127, 700 — 6,469,250 
A lel Pee “Se Petes See 
eceipts, week ended Aggregnte Gro R ruguayan.. - *¥ 912 + 227,133 
as Februtttoags ro ecks pee Ts mie wi Mfsstoo0 + 178000! 12 $56,000) + oss 
- ) wm 900) Leopoldina ........+. ante 18 722,060 + 5384 152716 4 15,949 
schisinlaianebaianesneegeenentamment ope a Rp . ? rere - an 1,899,700 — 76,100 
rae . ? — 3,073 14,118 — 10,629 
Pass. | Goods | Total | Pass. | coode | Ton | Sed of Havana ... | 33 | 18 —s_ £45,834) — 7,838 __ 624,133, — 58,611 
nn * Converted at average official rate 16-12 pesos to Receipts in ntin 
bates & Ca, Down— pesos. + Fortnight. (a) Converted at official rate. «a inescione in fae 
bntibicsdeccgadi ode: > ee 0-4 2:0 11°6 2-9 14:5 currency. (e) Converted at “ controlled free rate.” 
1939 
ADM jerisee sssseeesnneee] — 1°6 0-4 2:0 | 11:7 2:9 | 14:6 
tain meee ane 8-5 | 16-6 | 56-2 | 57-3 | 113-5 PTS 
ont ssesesenens sieseseeesvee| 78 9°5 17-3 | 55:2 | 62-7 | 117-9 suse ae =e a is A ee en 
1998.04.04, 26-7 | 38:6 | 65:3 | 193-1 | 292-4 she — Sas00l- $,000 97,200 - 18 
aedat eoetioeaitl . . . 485°5 Transit Receiptst.... | 6_ \peb. 10 254,900|— 33,900) —_997,7 , 
see etbticrmreies ccscvos] 26°6 40:5 67:1 | 191-4 | 278°6 | 470-0 + | ~ = Oe _192,000 








+ 10 days. 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim ¢ dividend. 
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| #1 *Int. we. | Pay- 




























*Int. 
Pay- | Prev. Prev. 
able | Year Company +Final | Total [ able | Year 
-_ — 06 cS lL ~o. oO a 7a 
70 o y V0 
eee + Gorringe (F.) Ord... 4) t 8 eee 9 
De. Peet... | at mt ais 
April 15/5ps* Greenfriar Investment| 3 412] wu 4)2 
H.P. Sauce ...seeeeeees | 22lot; 30 ail 30 
Mar. 18, 4212 Hall Telephone ...... | 10} | i a4 ee 
ea je . Send et . sebeceoes ‘te | 5 Laois Z 
\{apr. 2 istilleries.. , (Apr. 1) 
Feb. 28) 50 Eine Parker .........++ 2lot; 5 ve: 6 
Mar. 25, 2712 Hugon and Co. .....+++ 5¢ | 10 | 15 
. 289d. ps* e’s Bird Seeds...... Bqt) 15 | we | 15 
see 1623 ile. uyneees (Canada)} 412 1212 'Mar. 31) 1212 
one 614* Inveresk Paper .......+- we : Mar. 23) or 
Lamport and f Holt eee! TP eee A tae S| 
eee 5 Loneomnee Shipping...| 4 6 (Feb. 21, 6 
Leeds, etc., Canal ...... ene 3g -— lg 
Mar. 1 12 Lewis’s Polytechnic ooh: Ee 30 on | 30 
te 7 Lond. Assd. Elec. ....) 4 7 one 7 
321g Mar. 11) 3212 Lon. & Clydesdale Tst.| «3; 4) 6) | | 6 
10 bes 10 Lon. & Lomond Trust} 4st; 612)... 6 
eee $123* Lon. United Laundries} 212*| ... Mar. 16, 22 
eee 15 Mercantile Dry Dock ees 5 oe 6 
eee 71g Merchants Warehg. ee 3* aoe eee 3 
eee 1212 Masepeine. meeceric'' | OF 12 on 12 
ws» |€10dps § Mid. Counties Elec. . Slot, 8 we 8 
sas 7 Midiand Elect. Mfg. | a | 25 | me | 25 
vee 6 Milfo: Di iascccesd ee ae : 
\Mar. 15 2* North Met. Electric... 6t 10 |Mar. 22) 10 
\Mar. 31; 71g North Wales Power . we | “wae 4 tee | 5 
oe 12 Oakey (John) and Sons| 7ipt| 10 | 1212 
eee 10 Plymouth Breweries . 1219 | 15 oo | & 
Mar. 31; 10 Projectile He based ( a)i5¢ (a) 2219 ve | * 
one 1 on (Peter. you | seen 3 
Mar. 1 ae —— Shoe Suneceoecees llle ,Mar. 15) 1212 
eee 1012 Scot. Eastn. Invest. ..-| «+: Gig] ws | 6)2 
Scottish Iron, etc. ... 7t 10 Apr. 1, 10 
28, 1 Scottish Power .....-..- Slot; 8 a 8 
"| 25 “Sec. Ed. & Dundee In. |... : 3 
1 5 








*Int. | | 
Company :. | Total able 
! ' 
| & 1 % | 
Sth. Lond. Electric... 4t 7. wy 
Taylor Walker ......... 5T 9 Apr. 
Teleg. Construction.. 5t a Sa 
Trade Indemnity oe oe Fe 
do. — pe 2* .. (Mar. 
“TRGIOUD daecncsectrecee se Ve ag 
United Steel Cos. ... \(a)212%} ... |Mar. 
United Tob. (Sth.) Ord'sl/-ps*) ... |. 
do. Deferred s1/-ps*| Be Et 
Wake and Dean ...... 4* ... Mar. 
West Ham Stdm. Def. 48t * ae 
Winterbottom Cloth | Let} é 
Woolcombers ......... # 1ont t ait 
UNIT TRUSTS Pence ‘| 
Investors 2nd Gen. Mar. 


Keystone Gold Rec. Ist i. 0434... Feb. 2 


do. do. 2nd $6°5153 ... Feb. 
do. do. 3rd t6-0419 ... (Feb. 


} 
| Prev. 


22! 
22 


do. Certs. 4th $4°302)_ ... (Feb. 22 


Rand Certificates ... $6°7407 ... (Feb. 


226-8415 


Second British Fixed wacaadi of rr 15, 5-60 


| 


+ Free of i income tax. ~ (a) Paid on a larger capital. 
é) Free of South African normal income tax. 


BRITISH AMERICAN TOBACCO.—Interim 
dividend of 10d. per £1 unit of ordinary stock, free of 


U.K. income tax (same). 


ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION OF YORK- 
SHIRE.—Final ordinary dividend 4!2 making 9 per 


cent. for 1938 as before. 


LONDON ASSOCIATED ELECTRICITY.— 
Final ordinary dividend 4 per cent. making 7 per cent. 


for 1938 as before. 
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U. States Steel $108.) | 
2135 Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £ 


| 23/3 
1219 ¢ ! Ward (Thos, W.) £1.. 
12124) he oF £ 
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2126 Courtaulds £1 .. 
zea wears Swg. Ctn. 
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a. | Johnson SP T.) l=. 
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‘| Fairey 
a Finlay (Jas.) & Co. £1 ! 
b) Final dividend. 
13% paid free of income tax. ft Fi 
lowing for rate of ex 


offered prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. (a) Int 
(p) Annas per share. (e) Al 


bonus of 5% free of tax. 
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| Name of Security 


7lg a Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 | 
Nil ¢ Gaumont-Brit. 10/ ¥ . 
Nil a Gen, Refract’s 10/-... 

6 Gestetner (D) (5/-).. 
20 } Harrisons&Cros.Df. fi 

6 Harrods £1 ......... 
2712 6 Hawker Siddeley (5/-) 
7 ~¢ Imp. Airways {1 ... 
3 a) Imp. Chem. Ord. ft 
Nil c! Imp. Toei 

Pa 


} 
+1712 6 Imp. Tobacco 
: Inter. Nickel n.p. 


a) International Tea 5/- 

a Lever & Unilever £1 
Nil a, Lon. & Th. eet i 
¢ er, Brick £ + 

a 


{ one. )Ord. £1... || 
15 a Mone & Spen. ‘ * sie | 
12196 Mares £1 Ord, ...... 
2!2a Phillips —s £1 | 
712 a) Pinchin Johnson 10/- | 
3712 6 Prices Trust Ord. - i 
31g a | Radiation Ord. £1 .. 
14 } | Ranks Ord. 5/-...... 
2212 c Reckitt . —_ Ord. £1 
10 5b, Sears (J.) Ord, 5/-... | 
4 c Smthfild.&Arg. Mf i| 
212 a) Spillers Ord. £1...... 
Nil | Swed. Match. ” 25 || 
14 6 7 and Thee ft on ft @ 
7. 


§ } 
5 a Tob, Sec Ord. {i 


25 c Triplex Safety G.10/- || 3 


134 6 Investments £1 | 
16146 Torey Newall £1.. 
7\2 6 United Dairies £1 .. 
b United Molasses 6/8... 
lob W’llpapr Mfrs. Def. 
a o ins, TeapeO | 
6 Woolworth Ord. 5 san 
Mines i 
95 ¢! |A shanti paeeets 4/ | 
pa a | Burma Corp. Rs. 
a 5 Cons.Glds.of S. "AE {1 
6) Crown Mines 10/-... || 
Ni 6 De Beers (Def.) fia 
15 ¢! Jo’burg. Cons. £1 .. 
11146 Randfontein £1 ...... 
37126 Rhokana Corp. {1.. 
Nil Rio Tinto £5 ......... i 
10 6&6 RoanAntelopeCpr.5/- || 
75 6b Sub Nigel 10/-...... 
2/6 a| Union Cp. 12/6 fy pd. 
Nil W. Witwatersrand 10/~), 
Nil c Wiluna Gold £1..., 
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13 "Tiel4/72 |4+3d 


15/1012-16/1012 
14, ee 6 


Do. Reserves 


13/6-14/6 |+6d 
ona 15/6 bid $9. 94 $10. 10 | #0. 07 
Gold ard Ser, 12) 13/11p-14/1!2 | — 12d! | Commodity Ist_|__‘ , 


(0 Last two yearly dividends. 
Free of Income Tax. 


k) Yield on n 20% %, basis. 
‘ coaed on 6% basis. 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 



































































































| Nec Pro "Appropriation ‘|| Corresponding 
er | Amount ||————— ne Pevod Lan Ta 
ce } : 
eke ans from | Poymnent Anaihele Dividend a = | 
Ending | st é ook ae Ordinary Reserve, ance | 
Account — oe, 2 Prefce. Deprecia- | Forward. | Net ay 
Interest ma Acsouat unt | R Rate _ tion, etc. } rofit | dend 
————_ ! | —) ee 
Banks £ | £ £ | £ £ % 2... a | 
British Linen Bank .......+ Jan. 14| 98,948, 276,713 375,661... 145, 16 | 100,661! 2odioo3 i‘ 
London Merchant Bank . Dec. 31 |Dr175,129 10,250! Dr 164,879 sik oe 50/Dr175129| 14,663|_ Nil 
Netherlands of South Africa | Sept. 30 1,6 620 95,014 96,634 38,1 6 a 100,095) 6 
Breweries 
Mooney (J. G.) and Co. ... | Dec, 31 15, 792 15,896 s1,c00l 65 11,55 16 15,867), 17,373) 3244 
Octagon Brewery .....:.+++++ . |Dec. 31} 13,318 20,926, 34,244| 2, 9,4 134 14,794) 19,490) 134 
Canals and Docks | 
Manchester Ship Canal _ ... | Dec. 31 | 31,701, 179,8 211,535); 117,1 37,51 1 21,877 306,923 2 
Seaham Harbour Dock ...... Dec. 31 cnet 43,890 79,939); 10,125 11,2 5 37,564}; 25,152 5 
Electric Lighting, etc. 1 1] 
British Power and Light ... | Dec 66,742, 154,728) 221,470) 43,875) 103,02 7 74,573, 156,489 7 
London Electric Supply ... | Dec. 91,826 124,778 216, 604 41,952 69,9 8 91,873)| 142,309, 10p 
North Wales Power ........- | Dec. 7,804 188,730/ 196,534) ... 101, 7 10,034), 161,440 5} 
Financial Land, etc. | | | | 
Anglo-French Exploration Dec. 44,710 85,898 130,608)... = 10 31,374); 116,585 40 
Pataling Royalties ..........++ Dec. 6,032, 7,389 13,421); ... 40 5,895, 12,091) 50 
Sackville Estates ........00+. Dec. 16,551 13,539} 30,090) 5 17,215), 10,716 4} 
s | 
Liverpool Gas _ .......ss+eeeee Dec. 108,837, edad 251 aul 6 108,698) 142,326 6 
Portsmouth Gas ........:++00+8 | Dec. 49,167 71,891| 121 058 | 8} 43,911) 66,115, 8} 
Sheffield Gas .........ssseeeee00 Dec. 71,042 142,268) 213,310) 64 72,992)' 131 066 6} 
Swindon United _........+0+ . 6 10,529, 12 261) 6 
Tottenham Gas ..........s000 62 40,532} 101,328, 6} 
Wolverhampton Gas ......... 7 45,095}, 21,349 7 
Hotel, Restaurants, etc. | 
Holborn and Frascati......... 4 9,870, 18,054 5 
Motor Cycle & Aviation 
Brooks (J. B.) & Co. .......+ 10,815) 15,829, 26,644 6 14,320], 18,033 6 
Shipping 
British Oil Shipping ......... 40,21 66,159! 106,375) 10 41,547|| 145, 486 20 
Shops and Stores | ] 
Rawle, EAE, sictiiecestnccerna 52,422! 745,766) 798,188) | 296,100, 275 47,862|| 767, 161! 300 
Morris and Jones .......-.-+. 18,334 24,832) 43,166 15,225) 7 16,306} 38.383 7 
Rotherham (Jeremiah) & Co. | 1,151) Dr11,912. Nil 
Semone Shoe .......ccsescccece 47, 437|| 124,056 12} 
Selfridge and Co. .........+. 97, 279) | 328,357, 8 
Spencer, Turner, etc. ...... 4 482, 25, 672 3 
Textiles 
Barlow and Jones ............ 42,912, 44,607 87,519) 43 019) 66, 980 7h 
Bradford Dyers ...........00+ eee 708) 137227 | 179, 115 Nil 
Full-fashioned Hosiery ...... 775, 55,218 34,091!| 37,131! Nil 
Hall (Ben) and Son ......... 7 ,2711| (az) | @ 
Taylor (C. F.) and Co. ...... 58,165) 47,410 13} 
Winterbotham, Strachan, &c. 


42,485 10 
Tramways, etc. 
Bristol Tramways, etc. ...... 


Lancashire United Transport 
Trusts 
British Assets ............s0000s 150,566 10 
General Funds Investment 14,913 54 
Guardian Investment......... 49,055 7 
Hellenic and General ...... 40,451) 5 


International Investment ... 


Redeemable Securities, etc. 18,795 2 
Union Commercial Investmt. 29,827 1 
Winterbottom Trust ......... (a) | @ 
Waterworks 
Newcastle & Gateshd. Water 161,2829 & 6s 
Tendring Hundred W’ works 20, 225) 
Other Companies 
Alpha Cement...............00. (a) | (a) 
Benzol and By-Products .., 23,899, Nil 
British Lead Mills ............ 20,615, 20 
Consolidated Signal ......... 51,416 364 
Building Products 20,083, 8 
Cultee roe grstnane 48,400) 2 
urite Corruga trs 46,606 2 
Gas Boiler ...... 6,299, 20 
Ford (J. J.) and Sons ...... 8,685) Nil 
General Hydraulic Power onal 7 
Green, Hearn & Co. ......... (a2) | @ 
Hackney Wick Stadium...... 30,078 37% 
Hewitt (F.) and Son ......... 
900 


Whiteley in 
958, to December 2 31, 
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Industry and Trade 





COMMODITY STATISTICS 


METALS—{cont.) 
TINPLATE INDUSTRY 



























































OrHER Foops—(cont.) 


Week ended 























~ Coat OuTPUT (000 tons) | Week ended |——_____— 
= we ne, 1 4 Feb. Ys Ae | Feb. 11, Feb. 18. 
Week ended January natoniet—per cent. of | Soule nee 
4 anti iadeialbinectinaaty CAPACITY os eeececeeeee 57-49 = ‘85 44-05 Cama: 
‘strict Week ended Movements in Lond. (cwt.) : 
Distric Feb. _ 1938 1939 Feb. 17, Feb. 9, Feb. 16, Brazilian—Lan -~} ihediael 1,019 | 191 
1939 | 1939 1938 1939 1939 » D/d for home consn. 5 | 239 
Tons Tons Tons a I Scenesesssacens | 1 
—_——- ee Sree neacdbisen wast 5,133 4,501 2,326 Cone ot end of week 5,343 | 5,204 
tral 
Xoghambeld, e726 a 5 see's) 3188's 1D VANS) weessesseeserse 75746 3,570 4,572 Landed ssewerern, | 3277| 5,013 
Yorkshite’. | 9814) 962-4 034-2) 3,975-6 wi, 38 Fel 16103 Exports wervrcrenene | aa | 336 
LancsCheshire| | oe ol a ore-al 1,501-2 Ss Stocks, end of week... 51,686 | 54,591 
wath. Wales) 306 , , Shipments ccssssseee 43105 26,110 Die tee Ce coon 9,907 | 29,337 
Lecemer ... | 720-6) 748-1) 3,246-3| 2,235-3 °* ie | ee | — 
Staffs, Worcs, Stocks “ead of week | 84,838 | | 109,574 
| Salop and | 5 oa Sec ” 
ick ... 432°4, 434-7) 1,808°8) 1, Supplies at Smithfield (tons) : 
Se waih | 721-6 694-8) 3,329-5| 3,014.1 | WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR Beef and veal..." el | Sez 
Monm eee | ; > ee Ne ll t—“(i‘“‘s~™ésS:C*é‘*”!*«*éCR soevees > i 5 
t dutics® | 119-0, 119-3! 491-6 469-6 autem) ott Pomendtecen | “sa| “on 
soe P rae a seveceseeeee | 
Scotland ...... | 646-0) 637-8) 2,503-3) 2,522-4 Weds! Sense a Poultry, —- ~adlnpeongmeaesemns 710 | 748 
| | | j 
: Total ...... 4,935 °0) 4,936-0 20,832-2! 20,357°1 Me a Movements, London and 
i ee Bone see eT | oe _ Feb. re. | Fo. Liverpool (tons) : 
t * Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset, 1939 1939 | 1938 | 1939 LmpOrts ..ssesesesoven pene) ee ots 
| and Kent. | 220,622 
,; 489) 14,024] 17,347 
: 4,106) 4,705 | 47,727 
6,486) 6,277 | 7,228 
} Cotton roe oa Ceylon ....ccccccccseeee anenete =| 19,125 | 17,107 
Raw CoTToN delivered to Spinners S ‘4 Sumaira’vvcrssenncen | 2st | 390 
) 000 bales 42) 392; 730 i iothie Atiiisdcianiaaat | 1,394) 1,838 
( ) Sp ee Total «....cscccseeseeeeee | 78,067 | 76,36 
ee a a oe " “ F * Weeks ended Feb. 9th and Feb. 16th. 
Week Total 9,356 9,923 
ended Deliveries 7,132| 9,444 : 
) Shen - vad 36 Miscellaneous 
Variety A > e e 
ug. 1, | Aug. 1 
! Feb. | Feb. | Aug. 3) | Aug. 1, 2,033| 2,340 Commodities 
) 10, 1 
4 1939 | 1939 | Feb. 18, | Feb. 17, | 4147) 710 
cxsncbaiaaaiaunel ee 899) 1,004 MOoveMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 
fear | "89 |'82| a) Sakae oe | 
TAN oo ec ceee ° | . 
H Fewvan ein. | 2-4/ 28| 76/1 | 6,503) 8,331 | Week ended 
VPUAN ....00006 | } | in 
1 Sudan Sakel 2-4| 1:8 93 82 en 40,115 | Feb. 11, | Feb. 18, 
) os Indian...... - 4/116 188 203 Suncbiastititilinaitiinangguitescnpietannienerbmeciglimningien | 1939 1939 
er saad 2:0 2:9 110 92 a ciceelinenienlligrinditiininimnnsnsia ae 
4} ma apearecerehenenpeeseen WorLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND - jo 
> Toad... 44:2 aaa | 552 55:2 | 1,594 ‘| 1,335 MAalze MEAL Landed. issseessssseense tons | 831) 1,290 
: ene __(000 quarters) Stocks, end of week ...... tons | 78,718 | 75,772 
Week ended | {From Apr. lto one a -— 
' L 
“Feb. 1 Feb. | Feb> 1 Feb. ~ WoRLD SHIPMENTS oF LINSEED 
) Metals ore on 1939 | 1938 | 1939 (S08 tone) 
1939 —————;—- 
t Shastra een oar ti a 
okinnuianel ‘ ‘168 95) 31,645) 12,604 Week ended | From Jan. 1 to 
; SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE — Argentina issue | eS 12774 corraons? Wai an 
5 CS Danube Region eevee . 51) 3, 354) 3,608 fee. 7 | 
0 Week ending ; S. & E. Africa ;..... "| oa ee Ril dial wat me 
2 Mae Ag BRS TD ey _ Indo-China, etc. ... li, | 18, | 19, | 18, 
1} . ait = 2 2a 1939  uncheotein 410 245 45,494 32,437 | 1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
— aT 
1) <Ginsereaeesnnassensaeetns anmsespategunanieaiitine OME gy IER OTHER 'OODS cada taarenaaich = npn 
Tons Tons Tons os ae Reena * Week ueied Tapemsine wo d Orders | 3-2 | 2-7 | 93-4 | 47°8 
ors ne Continent ......... 6 | 11-5 |136°4 125°8 
4,600 6,800 46,600 
8 1,275 U.S.A. and Canada | 13-8 | 16-7 | 88:3 104-0 
, 965 10,695 | Feb. 11, | Feb. 18, ‘ | | 
a3 | 283 | 8 i sd 
1) ae Nei Merri» be avdcocseeteceee 
; Bee BACON: U.K and Orders... | 5-9} 1-6 | 6 | 15-8 
0 vals i d es): Continent ....... 0 fae 
‘ UK, Srocxs 7 ee 13,322 | 12463 Bombay to | oo} 5-3/ 10-1| 16-7 
; aale ~Treb. 11, Feb. Cane veneer | 2520 | 2618 Cootinet eer 39) 03 | 34 
: Fe Bit] Mabe Lithuanian ..csssssseeene | 2464 | 1,870 Madrasto U.K. ..... - 
5 — Polish scccescsccccccceceeseeee | 35708 | 3,021 ndia to— hac 
; fill titniephieuons Australia, etc.......| 0°7 
0 (Br. official ): U.S.A,..+65 eeeeee . eee a. 
il Refined . z oo 22705 | 5,319 ee | See 5 Sundries «.ssssssseeeses 08 
7 me etary eee santniee ea D/d for home consumption —_ i 5, PONE Soccicsniane 47°4 | 39-6 333: 8 323 4 
d eee expoai)'": | 10{324 | Tojoea Be aia re * | 497,767 117.737 eae oh Sa a 
0 
vil 
24 AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
Feb. 15, Feb. 21 
i "eae Bs “ae BS" a 
en 
17} GRAINS Cents METALS eS . e 00 45°33 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) —cont, 
M24 pe EI + | pn -shaaacccontans > Sila % Cotton, Am. Mid. Maf......- 8-39 8-46 
Mane icago, May ie: ae =“ Lead. NY, es secs wae 4:50 4:50 Land, Celeage, eG, Mae. es-csesss 6:50 6°77)2 
hicage Me fiitetanche , 1 ven wae at well, 
By Chicegs as May wesent =. an 4534 MISCELLANEOUS ( Ib. aa Entiat erm 96 96 
if Wi eeteee 8 4 oe 4°26 4 33 
» Winnipeg, May . 3714 375g* Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Mar. ...... Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 16 16116 
oe METALS Coffee, N.Y 5) Do. do. Mar. 16 161;6 
TF sagensonse 514 8 
Copper, NY Rio, No? : 73 7, Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent. “ 
¢ (0 ¥ “pPomestic spo... 9-671, 9-721 Sennen, NO. 4. scoesee: , 8°89 SUM TEA” cntanacn Se 2-80 
16, ucers’ export 9:95 10:00 Co:ton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot... 8°99 . 
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CEREALS AND MEAT 


GRAIN, etc.— 
Wheat— 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 1b.  ...c000ee 
ne Gaz. av., PCT CWL. cesses os 
veo nog llamas 
Straights, d/d London — ....00«+ 
Manitoba, €x StOre .......es00+ - 


Barley, Eng. Gaz., av. per Cwt: ..- 


— oo 
aize, La Plata, landed, 480 Ib. 
Rice t No. 2 Burma, per CWL. ....+: 


MEAT— 
Beef, per 8 Ibs. — 


English long sides....... densaiia } 


Argentine chilled hinds ...... 
Mutton, per 8 lb.— 
English wethers 


*? —NLZ. frozen wethers — ....0s+s. } 


Lamb, per 8 ib.— 


N.Z. fPOZEN  cececececcsccseceoses 
Pork, English, per 3 lo. ....c0+0- 


Danish 
eee: stuearebnsnnnancoabinil 


- HAMS (per cwt.)— 


United States  ....cccccsseseeeeeses 


OTHER FOODS 


seeweeeeeceecooeserasere 


CRREES xe cwt.)— 


seeceee eeeeeseececceceseres 


New Zealand — ...cocccocenceeseeees 
English Cheddars — ....ssssceeeess 


COCOA rm ah 


Gremada — ......ccecesecessenseneesses 


COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
Santos supr. c. & f. 22... ..ccececee 


Costa Rica, medium to good ... 

Kenya, medium « .....cccssseseoses 
EGGS (per 120)— 

English (15-1512 lb.) .....sseee0s 

Danish (151g tb.) ....cc.cecesceeees 
FRUIT— 


Trinidad ....... enceneccscossocosess 


» Sicilian .....0.0» 


Appies, Amer. (var.) ... barrels 
» Canadian: Nova Scotian 


» Co ae 


* Cyprus, seedless ... 


Irish, finest bladders eeeeeooocces 


US. FOC eeCeee SESS OSOSEOTSESCEEESESES 


rare per lb.— 


Black Lampong (in Bond) ...... 


Seeceoreesosees 


London— 
Yellow Crystals ............... 


KHWWIACO a20f 
~aaaSbdS oe? 
VLUWNIDAOCS Uwon 


~ 


_ 


_ 
— 


Seess COUs VHUS #ooee 


a 
Seess OOue VWHUSD BeUD 


— 


COSS Cocco SCH HN HHHO BNOS 
a 


SES5 
COSCO occoo CH FN HHH HOCH 


SESS 


SSSSS SBZEs& S2kS GF 
> wwe COCW COSCOHA SCOCOWSA oCCoCoO Oo 


Baz 
Qoom oooocea cocoorw ooocosceo 


_— a ee 
on oonre 

> oa: :: 
_ — — 
=v) eo OOrr 


~ 


HHRESVSe 
i paccecceo: 
eubsSiio 
> aa? * eeooocouc: 


$3 
*“-* 


— 

BS 
wy wace oo! ! co! 
Ge 


o ww 
au ecoo S828 oe 


rs coo ©f' 
eve iv 


au coco 2888 


on BU 


19 101g 19 9 
* Weeks ended Feb. 9th. and Feb. 16th. 
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SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont. 8. 


24 
Cubes SESE RE SESS EES THEO ET ES EEe 24 


Crushei seeeeeeeeresresseoesoees 22 3 


Granulated Serececseseeseseeoses ° 


Home Grown  .......c0000. eaeul 4 3 
mae f{Aaction Average) (per Ib.) x, . 
Sie xocenep te” ee 
CEYTDA  ccccocosece pivabibenaesnen sa 15-04 
SOOM. saubfateds sieeensclekauneenaes 12:04 
Sumatra — .ccccoscoee sosdebsoevccose - 10°96 
Africa ...... pecnesesbensopoovccece . 11-34 
Total ....... easdbtilebatesoocccee 13-53 
TOBACCO (per Ib.) — s. d. 
Virginia stemmed and un- 0 8 
stemmed, common to fine ... 2 6 
stemmed one un- ’ - 
Nyosaland See = 0 r 
Stemmed ........- : 
East Indian 05 
Unstemmed ...... 1 2 
TEXTILES 
COTTON tb.)— \ 
Raw, Mid-America: paniampelamiiite 5-05 
»  Sakellaridis, dis, F. Oe. were §$°92 
Giza, F.G.B. .......000000e . 6-92 
Yarns 32’s Twist ........... on 
yo - 40s Weft... ..ceceees ener 
» 60's Twist (Egyptian) .. 
32 in. Printers, 116 


7. 8. 
eo 32’s e 75 yi 16 0 


19x 19, 32’s oe 
‘3 


in. ditto, yds, 
18x 16, 10 Ib, .......4 y 
sw 39 in. ditto, 3712 yds., 
16x15, Blg Ib, ......... 8 
FLAX (per ton)— £, 
Livonian ZK Seeeeeeeereeeeereeres 81 
Pernau HD  .......ccsecrecreoeeeses 82 
Slanetz Medium, Ist sort. ...... 
HEMP ton)— 
ITE (per ae .~Apr. aes 


Native ist a c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 
Mar. 


SILK (per ib.)— 
Canton 


SPS eC COS EO OCOSSE SSS SS OSEESOS 


8. 
7 
Japan met : 


[talian, raw, fr. Milan ........ aces 
WOOL (per Ib.)— 
” Lincoln hog, aes 


N.Z., greasy, 


Ciena aoe 
Crossbred 40-44 





T 
Merinos 70's average 
Crossbred 48's 
COAL (per ton)— 4 
Welsh, best Admiraity ....... »¢{ © 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne. . 
Sheffield, best house, at pits .. 
IRON AND 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d. ...... 3 
Soke" Ie 
Tinplates ........-......... box 20 
METALS ber ton) — 


41/10/0 41/13/9 
Beer cat caceessccnieee 41/11/3 ai/isio 

Three months Sete eeceroooseseoe suit zi 
212/15/0212/10/0 


212/15/0 


Tin— 
Standard cash eercecccccceceoces 21>! 
211 is /0 1 5/0 
0/0 0/0 


Three months .....0.c00sseesees 
> soft foreign— 


POSS OOo Se Sere Teeseseseeeeeees 


Nickel, home end export "(ie 


Antimony, Chinese .............:. 


Platinum, refined ...... oz. 7/10/0 
Quicksilver .......0+0.. per 16 76th. 16/19/0 


t These for fuel oil for consumption—other road 
omen, hte inland a then for use in Diesel-engined 


82 


wooo coeoooRn 


1 
eereeee Seeeeeeesooreereseeeeee 14/5/0 
pig 


Ceocerccccecvecsccccs 16/5, /0 


Speiter, G.O.B.— ome 
Spot {Bas 


s, d. 
23 10lo 
24 4le 
22 ile 
20 0 
20 10lg 
19 101, 
20 Lie 


_— 


HOM Or Or Onc, 
NUCH SISO CHORE 


aouw 
~— 


o=_ 
wp regis 
oe 


a ae 
: CoooP a a ‘ 


wooo Sooo 


0 
7/10/0 
16/10/0 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


ee, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, 


ton and upwards 


Feb. 15, RB, 
| 1939" lew? 
GOLD, per fine ounce ........ erecves 148 4 us 4 
cLvEs (per Sun 
swevecpesonccedsenosscces soveseee 1 8lig 8 
MISCELLANEOUS 


3 20 7 ton (tree, non-returnable)— 


42s. per tog 
CHEMICALS— . «i ae 
Acid, citric, per Ib. less 5% ... ; Oly : 0 
pp SURE  cteecncctserttsenen:4 | oe 
a” Oxalic, BEE cccccccceveccccces ° _ is 
»  Tartaric, English, tess 5% ; i. bi 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl, per proot gail. 1 i: a i ] 
Ammonia, hb : eoeddieadl 20/0/0 : 
en DEF 1094 2110/0 aio 
” Phate .......cesec0s. 7/12/67 
.4° 3 
STAM. ......ccccee per cw. 13 6 ie 
ssi tn nidiideliathpichbinee 4 . 0 15'0 
peaneataie rt 0 
otash, Chlorate, net pet ton 37/0/0 sao 
» Sulphate ...... per cond 19:00 I 
: 10/15/0 1 
Soda Bicarb. ....... eccce a in 
Crystals ......ccccceceees e+e Per ton{ 5/100 sine 
COPRA to rane copper ...... per ton 19/0/0 19/0/0 
S.D. Straits, Cif sescsscessseees 10/17/6 11/00 
HIDES (per lb.)— sd 
Wet salted, Australian ........ po : HH . x 
: 03 03 
West Indian SO CC eee eereereeeereere of 0 3g 0 34 
Cape eter eeeeeee SOCSS CESS O SHE OFeeeEe { ; rs . 
0 Gly 0. 6 
Dry and Drysalted Cape sooo oo te 
Market Hides, Manchester— 
Best heavy oz and heifer ~{ 3 fs .? 
O 4g 0 t% 
Best cow seovoenensenssessssnee 0 4, 0 Aly 
0 55g 0 
Best calf sernsosensoncnarsescees 0 Tig 0 Ty 
INDIGO (per ib.)— 
Bengal, gd. red.- vio.to fine * | : : : . 
LEATHER (per |b.)— to 
Sole Bends, 8/1410, esseee'{ 2 1 21 
22 838 
Bark-Tanned Sole cssseseesee{ 5 3 $2 
Shoulders trom DS Hides .....{ § 3 94 
» Bag. or WS do. .....f 9 $2 TH 
Bellies trom DS do. ..........+- { : at § a 
w Bag of WS. escenned 8 9 8 
j . 10 190 
Dressing Hides icteogmeemaenns 16 16 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 tb. perdoz{ 3 § ff 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 
Motor Spirit No. 1, London .. 16 16 
Petroleum, Amer Amer idee Lond, 8010 (O00 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts, ‘7 
ex. instal. Thames— ; 
FUEACE soeseeneeveeremeeen 0 $0 P| 
seceeeceeceesoocossereee 2 e 
ROSIN ton)— ojo 15/00 
ten eeeccccrcenccccaososeseees 13/0 19/5/0, 
_ BUB s. d. + 
St ribbed smoked 0: 
See 3s 
SHELLAG (per cwt.)— 39 6 @ 6 
TN Orange seeeeeee ssecsecesesesees’) 42 6 2 6 
. poet — So a ad 16 6 16- 6 
EE, 3x8 ......per std. 19/15/0 toi 
at SaRRNNT  sdepenees . a9 4 * 
» “Ee eeerereene - . 23.0 0 4 
vcsiesesesedee, per load 13,10/0 13) 
Rio ceoscccsssesee perstd, 3500 3% 
OME setaees eo per load 250.0 250%, | 
Mahogany logs «it. 0 120 ous 
ee oe Fake 2070 Oe 


inseed, naked .......... es 31, 150 

CEUde secsccosceceeee 17/10/0 

seecesecescosoorees 15, 17/6 

Palm Seteerccccecesessesccssensoeseee® 76 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, 8/17; 


sescceces © 


Oil Seeds, Linseed— 10/17/6 


La Plata, Feb. secceseossoooooes? 
Calcutta, Feb 


le seeeeeeerooooorre® 


12/130 
34 3 nt ae 


Y sicee and dome 
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